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OR the outdoor recreation enthusiasts portrayed on this month’s cover, 

the commandments engraved on the forest sign hold special meaning. 
Many more could and should be added to the list. But basically they all D 
narrow down to good outdoor manners—common sense rules of courtesy and 


respect that characterize every true sportsman and conservationist. ° 

But for more than 50,000 Pennsylvania school children, the brightly dressed H 
raccoon has now become a symbol of every outdoor good manner. Like his J: 
big brother, Smokey Bear, this little game animal has been named in a con- ; 
test recently concluded by the Pennsylvania Forestry Association. You will GC 


find his name announced elsewhere in this magazine. 

Behind his name have gone thousands of ideas, hours of work, loss of sleep, 
and downright devotion to a cause. From the start of this unique educational 
contest last January, Pennsylvania’s youngsters have taken the raccoon into 
their hearts and minds. Over 450,000 bookmarkers containing the official 
entry blanks and a miniature cut-out of the raccoon were mailed to every 
county of the Commonwealth. In at least two counties, there was one entry 
for every three bookmarkers mailed out. Over 1100 organized groups—biology 1 
classes, 4-H clubs, scout units, grade school classes—pooled their thinking 7 
and selected one name for their official entry. In Luzerne county the Chamber 
of Commerce and Garden Club conducted a local contest in addition to 
submitting names in the statewide contest. The greatest number of entries ( 
came from Allegheny County, showing that city kids as well as country kids \ 
were interested in naming the raccoon—and in learning more about good 
outdoor manners. 

The final results of the Association’s contest can never be measured by a 
name. This has been but a means toward the end. The real success will be 
judged years hence by how well Pennsylvania’s citizens conduct themselves 
in pursuit of outdoor sport and happiness. As time tears by in the space age, 
the chance to find peace on earth through hunting, fishing, hiking, camping, 
picnicking, boating and all other ways of spending leisure hours will largely 
depend on how well we get along with nature and with ourselves. Those who 
have good outdoor manners will always find recreational opportunity. If 
each of the school children and through them, their families, have developed 
a better sense of courtesy, thoughtfulness and respect, then the future of 
outdoor sport is that much brighter. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES WINNERS 
IN CONTEST TO NAME GOOD OUTDOOR MANNERS RACCOON 


The Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion in cooperation with nine other 
conservation agencies of the Com- 


Dares: 


[Mtoo| 


OUTDOOR’ 
MANNERS | 
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My name is 


HOWDY 
THE GOOD OUTDOOR 
MANNERS RACCOON 


* Second Street School, 


monwealth has named a first-grade 
boy from Charleroi in ve ae 
County as winner in a contest to 
name a GOOD OUTDOOR MAN. 
NERS RACCOON. More than 
48,000 school children competed in 
the contest which began last January 
and ended on March 15. 

John Hayes, of 200 Arlington 
Avenue, Charleroi, a pupil at the 
won a $200 
U.S. Savings Bond for picking the 
name “Howdy the Raccoon.” John jj 
chose the name because the raccoon | 
“Welcomes you to his home, the 
forest, if you obey the rules of a good 
guest.” 

Other prize winning entries were 
submitted by: 


Qnd Place Award—$150 U. S. Bond 

Stephen Sabulaky, R. D. 2, Pulaski, fj 
Pa. West Middlesex Point Consoli- | 
dated School, Grade 2, Pulaski, Pa. 


3rd Place Awards—$100 U. S. Bond 
each 


Eddie Mastreau, 712 Kerr St., Am- [ 
bridge, Pa. Liberty School, Grade 6, 
Ambridge, Pa. 

Karen Bowman, 1813 12th Ave., | 
Altoona, Pa. Keith School, Grade 9, 
Altoona, Pa. 


4th Place Awards—$75 U. S. Bond 
each 
Kenneth Dawe, 417 Mountain Ave., 
Pen Argyl, Pa. Pen Argyl Joint High 
School, Grade 9, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Virginia Moore, 1063 E. Alcott St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia 
County Fels Junior High, Grade 9B. 


5th Place Awards—$50 U. S. Bond 

each . 

Byron A. Leiby, R. D. 1, Tamaqua, 
Pa. Breiners School, Grade 4, Tama- 
qua, Pa. 

Carolyn June Exton, R. D. 1, Con- 
neaut Lake, Pa. Conneaut Lake Area 
School, Grade 10, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 
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Editorial a 


Like Father - Like Son? 


eey IKE father—like son . . . chip off the old block . . . spittin’ image 
of his old man . - 

All these common quotes from the American vernacular seem to express 
a very close and personal relationship between fathers and sons. But in this 
day and age, do they really ring as true as once upon a time? 

We live in an era of organized activity and guided living. The manner 
in which the “childrens’ hour” has been carefully planned is viewed by most 
parents with pleasure, sometimes mixed with complete amazement. Even be- 
fore school starts in the morning, there may be band practice or a club meet- 
ing. Children no longer return home for lunch, even those living a few 
blocks from the school. The afternoons are often a mad race from athletic 
practice to club meetings. The evenings involve midget football or baseball, 
scout meetings, teen canteens and other similar diversions. 

At the same time, similar schedules are being followed by a good many of 
these same parents who ride the merry-go-round of church, civic and social 
commitments. The password to the American way of life seems to have 
changed from “freedom” to “the meeting is now called to order.” 

Most authorities consider such split-second timing and organized activity 
essential to survival in the space age. Yet lives there a man with soul so dead 
who more than once has said, “Don’t just do something—stand there!” 

This does not mean rebellion against the many good works and worth- 
while values exemplified by schools and scouts, athletics and social groups. 
Rather it expresses a fond memory of the days when youngsters were rela- 
tively unorganized—when kids just went outside of an afternoon or a Satur- 
day and did “nothing.” Nothing was everything from catching tadpoles to 
building castles (of orange crates, of course). 

And at no time was “nothing” better accomplished than when fathers were 
together with their sons, enjoying the same games or hobbies or discussions. 
All of this time involved training, whether or not it was recognized as such. 
And in no field was the relationship more beneficial than outdoor life and 
recreation. The sportsman father can and should pass on to his son the 
knowledge, skill and techniques which are part and parcel of hunting and 
fishing. 

Days afield for fathers and sons can mold the future of outdoor sport in 
a pattern as old as mankind itself. It’s a pattern which is easy to bypass but 
for which there is no completely satisfactory substitute. Take time to be a 
real father to your boy! 
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By Paul A. Matthews 


Illistrated by G. Don Ray 


EN Holcom pulled the blankets 

closer to his chin in an attempt 
to shut out the dampness that en- 
veloped the ridge in its usual wraith- 
like mist. It was early morning—bet- 
ter than an hour before the sun 
would lift itself above the wood- 
studded crags of the Buckhorn—and 
all about him, he heard the almost 
noiseless drip of leaves. There was 
a muffled snap of a twig from the 
direction of the cold campfire. A doe 
was approaching the cold ashes— 
cautiously sniffing her way and 
twitching her tail nervously to warn 
the twin fawns that followed her. 
Ben stretched out his arm, laying 
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his hand on Frank’s shoulder with a 
firmness that stirred the boy from 
sleep, and then held him quiet until 
he was fully awake. Ben nodded in 
the direction of the deer, letting 
Frank come to a half-sitting position. 
When the boy spoited the deer in the 
foggy starlight, his eyes protuded 
from their sockets, and the chill 
dampness that had seeped through 
his body during the night was over- 
whelmed with the heat of surging 
blood. On the opposite side of the 
glade, Lyle had stirred David, and 
that lad too, was living a rare ex- 
perience—a simple incident that 
strengthened the bond _ between 
father and son. 

The doe stretched her neck to its 
extreme, barely touching the ccals 
with her nose, and then she moved 
on behind the small pile of black to- 
ward another figure huddled in the 
depths of wool blankets. She nuzzled 
her nose in the fabric, recoiling with 
stark terror that was punctuated with 


a series of snorts and the pounding 
of delicate hooves as the trio left the 
campsite. 

They came to life then, the two 
men and three boys sleeping out in 
the weather while sensiblé people 
still enjoyed the musty odor of paints 
and waxes and other refinements of 
modern living. 

As they settled into their given 
chores of building the fire, collecting 
wood, carrying water from the creek, 
and the little miscellaneous jobs of 
folding blankets and preparing break- 
fast, the fog billowed up from the 
river valley, oozing its way through 
the hemlocks like dust motes in a 
shaft of window light. And for may- 
be thirty seconds—while the others 
were obscured from view,—Ben remi- 
nisced of the past. He visualized a 
similar morning twenty-five—possibly 
thirty years ago when the Old Man 
had introduced him to one of the 
finer arts of life—that of living! 
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Yes, the Old Man had a way of 
polishing the simpler incidents of life 
so that throughout the years, the dim 
glow of memory never lost its luster. 

Ben still recalled the Saturday 
afternoon in the latter part of 
August. The laziness of summer had 
fermented, frothing the atmosphere 
with a tang of early fall, and drown- 
ing the monotonous, humdrum buzz 
of the cicadia. The fruits that had 
apparently lain dormant since the 
disappearance of spring blossoms 
were beginning to take on inviting 
colors; the purple concords, the pink- 
ish-white of peaches, and the smooth, 
waxy redness of mackintosh. 

Ben sat on an overturned bucket, 
poking at the dust with the sharp- 
ened end of a stick, while deep with- 
in him, the yeastiness of summer had 
at last begun to burst into activity. 
He stirred with an uneasy restless- 
ness. 

And then somewhere up the hill 
road, there was a roar of an internal 
combustion engine minus the muffler, 


and the metallic clatter of loosely 
bolted sheet metal bouncing along 


the rutted road. The Old Man’s 
Model A had a distinctive sound of 
its own. 

Seventy-five feet shy of the house 
he applied the foot brake, supple- 
mented it with the emergency brake, 


bringing all four wheels to a stand- 
still and jolting the coupe to a dusty 
halt. There was an urgency in his 
pace as he went inside the house, 
sweeping off an old Spanish-Ameri- 
can War campaign hat to expose a 
frousy mass of silvered hair. 


Ben’s mother had also heard the 
Ford coming down the hill and had 
a glass of chilled buttermilk waiting 
on the table when Ben and the Old 
Man came in the door. 


“Afternoon, Miz Holcom,” the Old 
Timer said. 

“Hello,” she replied simply. 

The Old Man drained the glass 
hurriedly, pulled at the end of his 
mustache thoughtfully and said. “Miz 
Holcom, I want to take Ben campin’ 
tonight.” 


“Camping? Out in the woods? All 


night? 


“Yep! ’Fore long the lad will be 
growed up, an’ there’s a few things 
he ought to do now ’fore he reaches 
the point in life where such things 
appear childly. Alls he'll need is a 
couple blankets. I’ve got the rest.” 

So the two of them, an old man in 
his sixties and a young lad not yet 
in his teens, went camping. 

From the rumble seat of the Model 
A, the Old Man produced a rucksack 
which he swung on his shoulders as 
though it was part of his dress, and 
a blanket roll that rested atop of the 
sack with two strings coming over 
his shoulder and fastening to his belt. 
Ben’s eyes bugged with enchantment 
when the Old Timer strapped on 4 
wide leather gun belt and slid a flat- 
top Single Action into the well-worn 
holster. And then they headed to- 
ward the Buckhorn, following an old 
log road that gnawed its way up the 
hill, across the razor-back ridge to 
peter out in the slashing a half-mile 
shy of the Goose Hollow creek. 

They forced their way through the 
slashing into the tall hemlocks that 
graced the banks of the gorge, and 
followed the creek upstream to where 
it forked at the split in the hollow. 
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Between the two branches of water, 
there was a high ridge of land, and 
it was here that they made camp. 


“Don’t ever camp in a creek bot- 
tom,” the Old Man warned. “If’n a 
cloudburst don’t come up in the 
middle of the night and carry you 
off, the skeeters will.” 


He taught Ben to clear the ground 
of stones before placing hemlock 
boughs on the spot where he was go- 
ing to bunk down for the night, and 
then they cleared a good six-foot 
radius of all leaves—right down to 
the bare dirt. In the middle of the 
bare area, the Old Man scooped out 
a shallow depression and built a fire 
of dead hemlock twigs topped off 
with larger pieces of dead chestnut. 
He didn’t build a large fire—just a 
small one that took off the damp 
chill of evening and at the same time 
filled the depression with a thick 
layer of hot coals. They put potatoes 
and onions near the edge of the coals, 
wrapping them first in aluminum 
foil that the Old Man had salvaged 
from empty cartons of tea. “That 
keeps the jackets from burnin’,” he 
explained, “and at the same time al- 
lows the spud to roast so’s it'll be 
just as fluffy as one your mother 
takes out of the oven.” 


He had a coffee pot, fashioned 
from a two-quart tin can and a piece 
of bailing wire, that he suspended 
over the fire, and while the fluid in- 
side simmered with heat and col- 
lected bits of char and smoke flavor- 
ing, he dropped eggs and beef in 
the skillet. 

As any outdoorsman knows, it is 
a true artist who can maneuver 
around a campfire holding a hot skil- 
let and dodging the ever changing 
smoke at one and the same time. And 
though the Old Man was somewhat 
of an artist, there were times when 
Ben noticed the smoke-brined tears 
being dissipated amongst the two 
weeks growth of grey whiskers. 


“Ain't nothing better than woods- 
cooked vittles,” the. Old Man said. 


“It has flavors that nobody has 
learned how to bottle up like you 
can salt an’ pepper, an’ somehow— 
even years from now—you'll be able 
to think back an’ fairly taste this 
meal!” 


Young Ben grinned, and _ then 
deftly maneuvered a hot potato on 
the tin plate and proceeded to turn it 
wrong-side out, scraping the light 
fluff away from the hide. They used 
the grease from the skillet to flavor 
the potatoes with, along with a 
sprinkle of salt and pepper from the 
container that the Old Man _ had 
fashioned from a section of cane bam- 
boo. And long before the eggs were 
done, the Old Timer had scrambled 
them with the blade of his sheath 
knife, remarking that “soft-fried eggs 
are rather ‘dele-cutt’ to handle in the 
woods!” 


Ben Holcom never forgot that 
night he spent in the woods with the 
Old Man—nor any of the following 
nights either, for there were many 
of them. He could still remember— 
thirty years later—the lonely, melan- 
choly whistle of the whip-poor-will 
coming from afar off, almost plead- 
ing for recognition. And then from 
the depths of his rucksack, the Old 
Man had produced a harmonica. The 
old time selections have never since 
had quite the beauty they had that 
night, and yet sometimes, when Ben 
stared into the embers of the fire- 
place at home, he visualized the Old 
Man sitting there on the far side, el- 
bows propped on his knees, his eyes 
half-closed, and the whole upper half 
of his body moving in slow rhythm 
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to “Twilight is Stealing, Swift o’re 
the Lee—.” 

Into the far hours of the night, 
Ben had listened to the Old Man 
whittle out one tune after another, 
and in the background, there was 
a constant chorus of crickets, katy- 
dids, and teeming thousands of other 
insects. —The woods were alive—an- 
other world separate and individual. 

“Listen to ’em out there,” the Old 
Man had said with a broad sweep of 
his arm. “Listen to ’em singin’ an’ en- 
joyin’ life—not even knowin’ that 
there’s such a thing as man! That’s 
their Broadway, Ben—their bright 
lights-their boulevards—their cellar 
cafes. And most of us live a lifetime 
without realizin’ it. When we have 
a forest fire, we measure the loss in 
so much timber, or so many dollars 
an’ cents. We never stop to think of 
all the little creatures we've destroyed 
an’ how we've upset the balance of 
nature in that particular area. We 
don’t realize it Ben, because we don’t 
often take time to enjoy it. Livin’, 
Ben, is something more than seeing 
how much money you can accumu- 
late, or how high you can climb on 
on the social ladder. It’s the art of 
being able to enjoy and appreciate 
the little things that we have for 
almost free.” 


It had taken Ben years—yes almost 
thirty of them—to fully grasp what 
the Old Man was driving at that 
night. But he had called it right. 
People had lost the art of living. Of 
course, nowadays they call it by a 
fancy phrase, ‘the instability of 


juveniles’, and they offered all sorts} 


of excuses. 


But the real trouble, Ben knew,| 
was that there just wasn’t enough} 


Old Men left to take the kids out 
and show them how to really live. 


* * * 


By the time they had finished their |) 
breakfast, the fog from the valley | 
had been wiped away, leaving the | 


trees clean and fresh for another day. 
Half a mile away on the river flats, 
they heard the farmers herding the 
cattle into the barns for the morning 
milking, and from one point, there 
was a hoarse cough of a tractor and 
the metallic clatter of machinery. 
Lyle and Ben taught the boys the 
importance of dousing the fire with 
water, and that in the woods, a 
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courteous man always buries his rub- | 
bish. And as they drove home, Ben fj 
somehow had a strong feeling of satis- | 


faction. These boys had seen and ¥ 


heard and learned, just as he had § 


thirty years ago. 





TREES and GAME—Twin Crops 


The Tree Farm program of grow- 
ing trees as a crop holds the key to 
material increases in wildlife re- 
sources as well as to the nation’s 
wood supply, according to Arthur H. 
Carhart of Denver, well-known out- 
door writer and _ conservationist, 
author of a new booklet, “Trees and 
Game—Twin Crops.” 

“Trees and wildlife live together 
on nearly half a billion acres of com- 
mercial timberlands in the United 
States,” Carhart said in the new pub- 
lication. “A great many of our ani- 
mals and birds require forest environ- 
ments for food and shelter. The 
value of natural resources lies in mak- 


ing wise use of such wealth. There- | 
fore, wise management of timber and 
of game is directed at the production | 
and harvest of each as a crop—indeed, | 
they are twin crops.” : 

Carhart said well-planned manage- | 


ment of timberlands means 
men. First, in most instances, it as- 
sures high levels of production of 
both wood and wildlife. Second, it is 
the best prospect of sustained yields 
in both resources. 

Carhart emphasized the importance 
of keeping wildlife populations in 
balance with the ability of timber- 
lands to feed them. He cited several 
instances of major deer die-offs 


brought on by overpopulated herds. 


two | 
things of prime interest to sports- | 
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Teach That Boy To Wonder 


By Robert R. Bowers 
Photos by Author 


T the age of four years, the world 
is full of wonders. It must be:a 
delightful time of life, because every- 
thing is new and exciting; each day 
a whole new adventure. The song of 
a bird; the growth of a plant; a rab- 
bit’s nest filled with cotton-covered 
bunnies. Each of these things strikes 
the imagination of a youngster and 
it starts him to wondering. And to 
wonder is to inquire and to inquire 
is to learn, and like so many other 
boys and girls his age, my son Mike 
knows an awfully lot about nature 
for a boy so young. 
It is funny to me how so many 
adults forget their early fascinations. 
It often takes a youngster to make us 


again realize just how exciting the 
ever-changing world around us is. In 
my case, Mike helped me realize 
those childhood memories and _to- 
gether we renewed my appreciation 
of the wonders which I had begun 
failing to notice. 

It has always been my fondest hope 
that my son would grow up loving 
the outdoors, as I had learned to do. 
Since Mike was two years old, every 
opportunity has been used to encour- 
age him by pointing out new 
“mysteries.” 

Last winter when the snows were 
heavy and deep, a time when most 
boys are couped up in their homes 
and frustrated by inactivity, Mike 
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FEAR OF INSECTS which normally engulf 
youngsters has been overcome by Mike. 
Through careful guidance by his parents, 
he has substituted interest in place of fear. 


and I had our greatest lesson in out- 
door education. It was about. noon 
time, when a large black cat ran a 
rabbit out of our back yard. Mike 
saw the bunny running past the 
house and into an adjoining field. 
Putting on our wraps and boots, the 
whole family of us took off in search 
of that one rabbit. Mike was excited 
as I pointed out the variations in the 
rabbit’s tracks, as it hopped and ran 
and rested. He wondered how any- 
thing could get through the brush 
we shoved aside in our trailing. Dur- 
ing the trip I explained that such 
animals use heavy brush to hide from 
cats and dogs and people, as well as 
keeping the snow off them during 
bad weather. During the day we 
trailed that cottontail nearly a mile, 
but never once did we see him. But 
along the way we could see freshly 
clipped off maple sprouts which the 
sharp incisors had severed. We found 
too where other rabbits had been 
hopping about and the trails criss- 
crossed back and forth. 

On our way back home, a large 
flock of cedar waxwings landed in 
the high privot hedge near the house 
to feed upon the buds and Mike was 
thrilled as he walked up to their 
feeding grounds without frightening 
them off. During the course of trail- 


ing one rabbit, Mike had touched 
upon tracking, foods, cover and 
numerous other habits of wild birds 
and animals. And every single ob- 
servation, supplemented by a com- 
ment or two-of explanation, was new 
and alive and exciting to his fresh 
young mind. 

All of this enthusiasm started off 
quite accidentally in our family, but 
it seems so natural now that I often 
wonder what other kids do for ex- 
citment. An acorn fell off the large 
white oak tree in our back yard. The 
small nut hit Mike on the head and 
he began to cry. Trying to console 
him, I explained that dropping 
acorns was the oak’s way of planting 
other oaks. Mike was enthralled. 

“Why do oaks plant acorns” he 
asked. 

“To raise a family of oak trees,” I 
explained. 

“How do the trees raise a family?” 
he asked curiously. 

So, to make it more clear, I placed 
the acorn in a glass jar of water 
where we could watch it sprout and 
grow. And every morning Mike was 
there to see if “I gotta big oak tree.” 

In trying to reconcile him about 
not having a 200-year old oak in a 
couple of days, I looked for other 
mysteries to distract Mike’s inquiring 
mind. One evening while we walked 
among the tall seedlings growing 
down in the valley, we heard a bob- 
white quail call to its mate. Right 
away, Mike decided that he would 
like to whistle just like a quail. Now 
that’s a pretty big order for a boy 
who can’t even whistle at all, but he 
practiced that call for nearly a week 
before his interests turned to new 
fields to conquer. 

Our back yard is a pretty large 
area, so shortly after moving in we 
planted 150 white pines in the lower 
section. We planned to keep the trees 
pruned for future Christmas decora- 
tions. Soon after planting, however, 
a problem arose which at the time 
seemed hopeless of solution. Mike 
broke the needles everytime he 
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walked by the plants. Hand slappings 
and repeated scoldings did little good. 
Then, I noticed that Mike, as he 
ambled through the small plantation 
of pines, came to each tree, and 
caressed the tender new shoot lov- 
ingly. Maybe, I thought, here was my 
answer to the needle damage on my 
trees. Obviously, the young boy had 
a deep-seated urge to possess them. 
So, I asked, “Mike, how would you 
like to own those little pine trees?” 
His round face brightened. “Mike,” 
I said, “they are all yours. I give 
them to you for your very own. But 
remember, it will be up to you to 
protect them from getting hurt.” 

Since that day three years ago, 
Mike has not broken a needle, nor 
have his small friends. He protects 
those seedlings at any price, which 
once resulted in a bloody nose from 
a slightly indignant pal, but the 
pines are doing fine. 

Every day my son’s increasing love 
for living things amazes me. And I 
wonder how so many people overlook 
this natural instinctive love for plants 
and animals in children. Our back 
yard allows plant and animal life to 
run rampant. Flora and fauna are 
abundant and versatile, serving as an 
outdoor laboratory where all the 
wonders of nature are exposed. It is 
the brushpile where “Charlie Cotton- 
tail” makes his home, and the multi- 
flora rose hedge where the bobwhite 
quail calls each evening. It is the 
bluets, buttercups and violets that 
come up in spring; and where “God 
makes it rain when the plants are 
thirsty.” It is the oak where the robin 
makes her nest and raises her young, 
and where the sassafras “tastes 
pretty.” 

Through association, Mike knows 
the rabbits like plantain to eat, and 
that they live in the brushpile we 
made from the cut brush. He has 
seen the tracks of the cottontail com- 
ing in and out of the brush, and has 
sat for an hour at a time to watch 
the bunnies nibble the large flat 
leaves of plantain. 





Clearing off a portion of our back 
lawn to make room for my own 
chosen varieties of plants, the most 
fascinating “living attractions” were 
destroyed. This, of course, was the 
rabbits, which left when the cover 
was cut. In order that this short-com- 
ing of our wild area could be re- 
stored, a multiflora rose hedge was 
planted around the lawn, where 
rabbits and quail could find pro- 
tective shelter for travel lanes and 
keep away from roaming cats and 
dogs. Soon after our planting, the 
wildlife came back in force. 

It seemed for awhile that every- 
thing was going fine in our backyard 
wildlife schoolroom. The _ plantings 
were versatile and wild birds and 
animals flourished, but of course 
everything has its drawbacks and our 
lawn certainly did. It hadn’t been 
considered that rabbits often eat 
more than just clover, otherwise the 
gladioli wouldn’t have been planted 
where they were. Rabbits cut them 
down in wind rows immediately 
along the grass line. It happened 
that my wife had been admiring her 





BIRD IDENTIFICATION is a natural bond 
between father and son. Binoculars help a 
boy to wonder, after the distant object is 
first located. 
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particularly beautiful, deep red 
flower from the kitchen window, 
when one of our rabbit friends 
hopped alongside it. While she 
watched, the bunny chomped his 
double-pair of incisors into the stem 
of the tall flowering plant and it fell 
like a forest giant before the axe. 
The humor in that episode was not 
shared equally between my wife and 
myself, and thereafter we planted our 
flower garden closer the house. 

Then, of course, there were the 
neighbor’s tomatoes, which the 
rabbits dearly loved as they turned 
ripe and juicy. Pepper plants were 
clipped to the ground on the even- 
ing had been planted. 

Convincing one’s neighbors that 
rabbits were worth their trouble was 
not an easy job, especially since they 
were suffering all sorts of depreda- 
tions to their gardens and lawn 
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plants. The children, however, con- 
vinced them. Young bunnies hopping 
foolishly around the backyard, with 
the old mothers kicking up their 
heels so entertained the youngsters 
that the parents’ resentment melted. 

It seems to me that every boy and 
girl is entitled to have a chance to 
learn about birds and animals, along 
with the multiple variety of plants 
which exist in any community. It is 
unfortunate that some people don’t 
have at least a large lawn to point 
out life’s great “mysteries” to their 
youngsters. It is for this reason that 
I have long advocated such things as 
“community forests’ or “school 
forests” and wildlife areas. Yards and 
these forests are living things to 
children, if we will let them be so. 
And fascinations found here bring 
classroom lectures and textbooks to 
life for curious kids. And the lust for 


ROOT SYSTEM of a tree is explained to Mike by his father. The boy can then readily 


understand how the tree is fed and anchored. 
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a spiritual life that comes to “child- 
ren only” from nature’s gardens is in- 
herent in people from the time they 
are born. It often needs a small 
amount of cultivating by the grown- 
ups but basically, youngsters love the 
outdoors. And for adults, such back- 
yard time spent with the boys and 
girls can release those tensions we 
sometimes pick up in our ever- 
accelerating tempo of everyday liv- 
ing. 

I believe that my son Mike is the 
living proof that a child can just as 
easily learn that a plant is an “oak” 
as well as he can learn that it is a 
tree. I believe that nearly all boys 
and girls, when old enough to walk 
and talk can teach _ themselves, 
through observing and through ques- 
tions, how nature works for and 
against mankind. Mike is now five 
years old, but his curiosity is increas- 
ing everyday, as is his ability to 
observe and “think up” confusing 
questions which I have to look up 
to answer. He knows that the bird 
on our redwood fence is a “thrush,” 
and that the base plants around our 
house are cedars. He knows that 
cedars stick his fingers, and that the 
“pine trees” are green all winter. He 
also knows that acorns come from 
oak trees and drop their leaves each 
fall, and that squirrels love to eat 
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PRAYING MANTIS EGG CASE was ob- 
served, then placed in a bottle where it 
hatched. More than 200 of the tiny mantids 
emerged. 


the acorns which fall in our yard. 

Mike has watched a _ blue-tailed 
skink which lives in our rose bed, 
and through watching it and chasing 
it he has no fear of its bite as he 
once did. 

To me, it is a wonderful thing to 
watch a boy grow up among his 
earthly possessions and find enjoy- 
ment in each facet of them. One 
wonders when he watches a five-year- 
old’s childish love for such things if 
perhaps it isn’t here that our answer 
lies to all our basic conservation 
problems. 





CONSCIENCE FUND FOR GAME 
MANAGEMENT INCREASED 


Occasionally the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission receives money 
from a person who has “gotten re- 
ligion” or whose conscience has 
deviled him to the point he seeks 
relief by contributing (anonymously) 
to the Game Fund. A handwritten 
letter, received by the wildlife author- 
ity in Harrisburg last month, read: 

“As I look back over my past life 
I see times when I have broken the 
law. Some were mistakes that I should 
of reported to the warden. But I did 
not—this may of been 25 years ago. 
I killed 2 doe mistaken for bucks 
















which I did not report but left them 
lay in the woods to rot or feed other 
animals and that happened in the 
Ridgway area. I also killed a deer 
after 5 o'clock in season. To clear 
my conscience that I may stand clear 
before God in the day of judgment 
I want to make this confession to 
you, also to make better hunting in 
the future. Put this $100 in the Fund 
for better game.” 

The cancellation stamp on the en- 
velope revealed that the letter, in 
which was a crisp $100 note, was 
mailed from southwest Pennsylvania. 
It was signed “A reader of the GAME 
NEWS.” 





By Robert S. Dow, D.D.S. 
Illustrated by Nick Rosato 


HE morning dawned cold and 

gloomy. Not peculiar for Nor- 
thern Arkansas in early January. I 
was standing knee-deep in water, 
under a Pin Oak tree. Rain was fall- 
ing intermittently. Temperature was 
in the high twenties. Yet it was cold 
enough that each rain drop falling 
from the withered leaves, reminded 
one of syrup dripping from a spoon. 
One could not rightly call them 
drops; drips would be more appro- 
priate. They were, or seemed to be, 
as wet as they looked long. 

There is nothing leaks as readily 
as a Pin Oak tree. They seem to fun- 
nel water directly to the place one is 
standing or sitting, regardless of the 
place. 

The morning looked good for 
ducks to fly, but as is often the case, 
the ducks so far had failed to appre- 
ciate that fact. However, one must 
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always be alert for the unexpected. 
I did notice a small wave, or unac- 
counted for ripple, disturb the sur- 
face of the water. No ducks had 
come into my line of vision, nor had 
I heard any ducks hit the water. Yet 
anything is a possibility when it per- 
tains to ducks. Slowly I turned my 
head for a look around. Not too far 
away another hunter was wading 
carefully. His gun, held in an alert 
position, looked like he was covering 
an advance scouting party. As he 
came closer and abreast of me I 
noticed a small boy tagging along be- 
hind him. 

Being a guest in the area, I was 
acquainted with several hunters, but 
it was not until later in the day, I 
met these hunters as father and son. 

I noticed the lad would stop at in- 
tervals, to pull up his boots. Why, I 
do not know unless it was so they 
would hold more water. On several 
occasions, he had stepped in places 
too deep for comfort. Yet he fol- 
lowed on, and out of my sight. 

Since no ducks put in an appear- 
ance, I decided to return to a more 
comfortable place, the “Quacker 
Box,” or lodge. 








Several hunters had returned be- 
fore me. It was not long until we saw 
the father and son combination com- 
ing up the path. Though soaked to 
the hide, the lad was eager and full 
of questions. After pouring him out 
of his boots, along with the water, 
and hanging his clothes to dry, I had 
a chance to become acquainted, and 
was very much impressed with the 
boy. He was polite, and showed re- 
spect and devotion towards his 
father. He was slight in build but 
wirey, one of the type who even now, 
at age 10, would outlast many grown- 
ups during a hike. He had the deli- 
cate features of a Grecian God, which 
he came by honestly. 

I had the pleasure of meeting his 
mother at a later time. 

I often wonder how many fathers 
are losing the respect and devotion 
of their sons, or daughters, by not 
taking them along? We realize there 
are many times it may be impossible. 
Yet those excuses “They are too 
young,” “Will be in the way,” “Can't 
keep up with the others,” “Make too 
much noise,” “No place for a young- 
ster,” and many other reasons, are 
nothing more than a selfish way to 
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avoid responsibility to those more 
deserving. 


I wish these fathers could have 
seen that boy. What a thrill it was 
for him to be accepted into the inner 
circle, listening to tales and stories, 
sharing the camp fare, and doing his 
share of camp chores. 


Years have proven that children 
must learn, are anxious to learn, and 
learn a great deal by the impressions 
you, or others, leave with them. May- 
be others would not be bothered to 
teach right from wrong. 


If parents do not make an effort 
to teach their children, they will go 
to others for companionship, and to 
find out the natural things they wish 
to know, whether right or wrong. 

The problem facing our society to- 
day would be of minor importance 
if more parents made an effort to be 
pals with their children. They would 
gain their respect, love, and admira- 
tion. 

Children all make mistakes, but 
after 


they learn better very few 
would do anything to hurt the ones 
they loved. 


There would be many times a 
hunting or fishing trip would be cut 
short, your youngster could tire, get 
cold, or become hungry and want to 
go home or return to camp, yet these 
are the things that establish their 
confidence.in you. Knowing they can 
depend on you to look out for their 
safety, interests and feelings. 


As years pass, and they grow more 
mature, they will outdo you. Yet that 
feeling of respect, confidence, and 
companionship has been established. 
If you have made the proper impres- 
sions, they will not be forgotten, and 
will be handed on to their children. 


Every period of life has tempta- 
tions and dangers. But youth is the 
time when one is most likely to be 
ensnared. 


Youth is the fixing period, the sea- 
son of disposition and habit. It is dur- 
ing this period, more than any other, 
that character assumes its permanent 
shape, and the young are apt to take 
their course for the future. 

Learned men not only instruct and 
educate those desirous to learn dur- 
ing their life time. Even after they 
are gone the monuments they leave 
behind continue to do the same. 





It is’ untrue that the ostrich hides its 
head in the sand when confronted by dan- 
ger. It kicks viciously when cornered or 
wounded. 

* * * 

The flightless kiwi of New Zealand lays an 
egg that is one-fourth its own weight. It 
is by far the largest bird egg in proportion 
to the size of the adult. The egg takes a 
good eleven weeks to hatch and in turn 
the chicks need three years—sometimes 
more—to grow into an adult. 

* * * 


While the cow is still the chief source of 
milk in the western countries, other animals 
are also used to produce milk. These are 
the camel, the yak, the water buffalo, the 
ewe, the goat and the reindeer. 

. * Sd 


The e of snapping turtles are good 
food bet count be fried 4 they will not boil 
hard. 

» * * 

The largest living starfish is the sunflower 
starfish which reaches a diameter of two 
feet or more along the North Pacific coast. 





ACH year thousands upon thou- 
sands of tourists, fishermen, and 
hunters travel the scenic highways of 
Warren and McKean counties enjoy- 
ing the vast natural beauties of this 
much-wooded section of our state. To 
them it is an exciting experience. 
And yet few, and only a few, are 
aware that close by is one of the most 
outstanding natural attractions to be 
seen anywhere in the eastern part of 
the United States. This is the “lost” 
forest of the Tionesta Scenic Area. 
Locally, it will be hard to find any- 
one that has visited the place. And 
locally, too, it will be hard to find 
someone who can direct the inquir- 
ing visitor specifically on how to 
reach what is known to them as the 
“big timber.” This may seem con- 
fusing—a scenic area that few have 
seen—but the Tionesta Scenic Area 
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is one of the most unvisited places 
one is likely to find in such a fairly 
well settled community. 

Why? Mostly because it is a 
frightening, foreboding land of tower- 
ing hemlocks and giant beeches which 
have stood unmolested by man since 
the beginning of time, their foliage 
so thick and inter-grown it blankets 
out the sunshine. Only one faint trail 
penetrates the twisted tangle that is 
strewn across its dank floor, where 
Nature has piled fallen tree upon 
fallen tree and now propagates a 
growth of saplings that struggle to 
exist among the debris. Here, exposed 
in stark reality, is a vivid example of 
the survival of the fittest—a startling 
revelation of the failure of the aged. 
Not at all, I am sure, the pleasant 
sight we commonly associate with our 
ideas of what might have been the 
forest primeval. 

And this is truly the “forest prim- 
eval.” This “climax” growth of the 
Tionesta Scenic Area is, in every 
sense of the word, a virgin forest. It 
pre-dates by many years, even cen- 
turies, our other virgin forests which 
are leftovers from the great white 
pine forests that once covered our 
lands. In fact, prior to what experts 
think must have been an_all-con- 
suming Indian fire that burned over 
what is now the north-eastern part 
of the United States all of the land 
was covered with a growth of hem- 
lock and beech exactly the same as 
can now be seen in the Tionesta 
Scenic Area. It was on the ashes of 
this great fire that the seeds of the 
“virgin” white pine flourished and 
eventually grew into the excellent 
forests they were. 

Somehow, the section where the 
Tionesta Scenic Area is _ located 
escaped the flames of this gigantic 
inferno, and so, is the same today 
as the rest of our forests would have 
been if the fire had never burned. 
Because of this, they, as a part of 
the Allegheny National Forest, are 
being preserved with the utmost care 
so that scientists can study them. For 
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LONE MAN-MADE IMPROVEMENT in 
the Tionesta Scenic Area is this sign mark- 
ing the 4,000 acres of totally undisturbed 
virgin forest. 

it is the conviction of forest 
specialists that if the cycle of Nature 
had been allowed to continue with- 
out interference the white pine 
forests would have eventually re- 
turned to the “climax” state. Too, in 
this area where Man has not dis- 
turbed Nature’s basic process, science 
can better study the effects of insects 
and disease on species that are native 
to the locale. , 

But however important the role of 
the scientist, the government has 
appreciated, too, the nature-lover’s, 
the fisherman’s, the hunter’s attrac- 
tion to the unspoiled wilderness. 
They have divided the forty-four 
hundred acres that comprise the 
Tionesta Scenic Area into the equal 
parts of twenty-two hundred acres 
each. One, they have set aside ex- 
clusively for the scientist, the other 
for the outdoorsman. In the one half, 
that of the ‘scientist, there are no 
trials or roads allowed and general 
use of the area is discouraged. In the 
other, the half reserved for the use of 
the outdoorsman, there is a trail, 
already mentioned, and there will be 
others opened now that the Tionesta 
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Scenic Area is to benefit from the 
Allegheny National Forest’s most 
recent recreational project, Opera- 
tion Outdoors. Also, with funds from 
this project, a ten-table picnic unit 
is to be constructed. However, so far 
as it is known now, there will be no 
camping allowed in the immediate 
area. 

To the true outdoorsman a trek 
through the forests of the Tionesta 
Scenic Area is a revelation. As I 
have pointed out, the first impression 
one gets of this forest can be a de- 
pressing one. It is so unlike the 
woodlands we are accustom to walk- 
ing through. And yet, one cannot 
cross its cluttered floor without feel- 
ing something of the primitive man 
rise within him. Nor can he fail to 
thrill to the massive trees around 
him. Hemlocks, known to have been 
saplings at the time Columbus dis- 
covered America, stretch their pon- 
derous bodies up into the leafy 
canopy overhead; and beeches, just 
as venerable, stand at their side. 
Veterans of this timeless forest, 
weakened by age, lay where they 
have tumbled down to block the path 
of the visitor no matter which way 
he turns. Something of life, some- 
thing of death, greets him at every 
turn of his head. Yes, to any out- 
doorsman it is a revelation of the 
ways, the processes, of Nature. Cer- 
tainly it is a sight worth seeing. 

Possibly: the easiest way to get to 
the Tionesta Scenic Area from either 
Kane, or Warren, is to travel on 
U.S. Route 6 to Ludlow. From this 
point, a newly constructed all- 
weather forest road goes all the way 
into the area, a distance of six miles. 
Quite naturally, the section offers 
some unusual sport for the hunter, 
and there are some very good trout 
streams near by for the fisherman. 


It could be that the foregoing 
description of the Tionesta Scenic 
Area is unreal, out of focus. Perhaps 
what I see as an example of the raw- 
ness of Nature another would see as 





a sylvan wonderland. That is the dif- 
ficulty of trying to describe a phe- 
nomenon such as the Tionesta Scenic 
Area; of trying to translate one’s im- 
pressions of such a place so that they 
will be meaningful to another. Pos- 
sibly, it can’t, or shouldn't, be done. 
Maybe, if you are so inclined, you 
should discover the “lost” forest of 
the Tionesta for yourself. So, the 
next time you are struck by the 
wanderlust, why not pack your gear 
and head that way. Believe me, re- 
gardless of how this piece of rugged 
wilderness impresses you, you will 
not be sorry you made the trip. 






















AGE SUPPORTS BEAUTY as this tourist 
rests against the trunk of a 412 year old 
hemlock tree on a trail in the Tionesta 
Scenic Area. 
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Illustrated by Nick Rosato 


ood Manning stared into the 
small campfire, absently shred- 
ding a piece of bark from the log he 
was sitting on. A flurry of snow blew 
over him, but he didn’t notice; his 
mind was too preoccupied. Tomor- 
row’s the last day, he was thinking. 
The last chance I'll have for a year. 
I’ve got to connect tomorrow. 

Across from him his father moved 
the blackened coffee pot closer to the 
fire, then tossed a few pieces of split 
birch into the flames and watched 
them flare up, highlighting his son’s 
features under the mop of hair which 
gave him his nickname. The evening 
meal was finished and the camp 
chores were done. It was time for 
reminiscing and idle talk and plans 
for the next day’s hunt, but they 
were both silent. The crackling of 
the fire seemed too loud and the 
man cocked his head, listening. “Get- 
ting Warmer. Probably melt tomor- 
row.” 





Rusty looked up. “What? Say, Dad, 
do you remember that big buck you 
and Bill saw around here? The one 
with the funny antlers?” 

“Palmated?” 

“Yes. I wonder if he’s still around?” 


John Manning filled his pipe and 
thumbed down the tobacco. “I guess 
he is. We'd have heard if anyone got 
him. He sure had a beautiful rack, 
finest I ever saw. What made you 
think of him?” 


“Oh, some tracks I saw today. Big 
as a young steer’s. Probably weren’t 
his, but there’s always a chance. Real 
big.” 

“Maybe the snow melted and made 
them look bigger,” his father teased. 
He wanted to break up the solemn 
mood of the youngster. They had 
been out four days and hadn’t fired 
a shot. To a sixteen-year-old on his 
first deer hunt, four days could seem 
a lifetime. 
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Rusty chuckled. “Maybe.” He 
listened to the wind in the hemlocks 
and felt it on his cheek. One more 
day. One day to get a buck and 
Mom’s present. 

It had started years before, almost 
before Rusty could remember. His 
mother’s birthday came in deer sea- 
son and his father once jokingly said 
he’d bring her a set of antlers for a 
present since he wouldn’t be home to 
celebrate it on the proper day. For 
some reason this caught her fancy, 
and when he produced the antlers 
that first year she was delighted. The 
following year she demanded another 
pair and it had grown into a family 
tradition. When the first son, Bill, 
was old enough to hunt, he twice 
managed to present antlers when his 
father failed. Never since the game 
started had they failed to get at least 
one set, to be cleaned and fastened 
on the den wall on a plaque with the 
date and hunter’s name. 

They had looked forward to the 
time when they could all hunt to- 
gether and made bets about who 
would get the biggest deer. Then Bill 
went into the Army. In his last letter, 
written from overseas, he mentioned 
the other hunts and hoped they 
would be successful this year. “I guess 
Rusty will handle it this year,” he 
wrote. In a post-script he added, 
“Don’t forget to carry your good-luck 
piece. You might need it!” 

Rusty reached inside his shirt to 
rub the object he wore on a buckskin 
thong around his neck. It was a silver 
dollar. Bill had happened to bring it 
home on furlough one summer and 
offered it to Rusty if he could hit it 
with his rifle. Rusty remembered the 
scene perfectly. They were behind 
the barn, shooting at a tomato can at 
one hundred measured yards. Rusty 
hit it three times with his feather- 
weight scope-sighted .257. 

“You're pretty good, kid,” Bill said 
after the last shot. “Maybe not as 
good as Dad, but pretty good!” Then 
he reached into his pocket and pro- 
duced the silver dollar. 





“Think you can hit this?” he 
grinned. 

Rusty examined it curiously. He 
had never seen one before. “How 
far?” 

“Oh, thirty-five feet.” 


Rusty studied the possibilities. The 
distance was short, but that in itself 
offered complications. His scope 
would be slightly out of focus and it 
wasn’t zeroed in at that range. Never- 
theless, he thought he could do it. 
But Bill’s face was too innocent. 
There was a catch somewhere. 

“How many shots?” 

“Just one. One shot. Hit it and it’s 
yours.” 

“What if I miss?” 

“Then I get the first three shots at 
chucks today.” 

Rusty grinned. “Okay.” He loaded 
his rifle. 

“Ready?” Bill asked, and Rusty 
nodded. 

“Here goes!” With a sudden un- 
derhand sweep, Bill tossed the dollar 
into the air. For a moment Rusty 
stood frozen. Then without conscious 
effort the little rifle jumped to his 
shoulder and he caught the flash of 
silver in the scope. It moved rapidly, 
but his concentration was so acute it 
seemed to be hanging there. The 
cross-hairs were etched against tne 
sky, and Rusty made his allowances 
instinctively and shot. He didn’t hear 
the report, but the dollar flew off at 
a tangent and he knew he had con- 
nected. 

“Hot pups!” Bill yelled, and ran 
to retrieve it. “Not bad, kid,” he 
glowed. “A little off-center, but not 
bad at all.” He tossed the dollar to 
Rusty and ran his big hand through 
the shock of red hair, pulling it af- 
fectionately. “Keep it for a good-luck 
piece, fella. Maybe you'll have a mil- 
lion of ’em someday.” 

“Aw, who wants a million?” Rusty 
said. They laughed and went into 
eat. 

It had been a perfect day and 
thinking about it made Rusty’s throat 
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tightén. He stood up. “Guess I'll go 
to bed, Dad. You coming?” 


“Soon. I'll have some more coffee 
first.” John Manning stared at the 
fire, listening to the silence beyond 
the crackling flames, then glanced 
into the tent. He wondered how 
many men had a wonderful family 
like his. Not many, he guessed. The 
fire died down and he felt chilly. 
Rusty stirred in his sleeping bag and 
sat up. 

“Dad?” 

“What, Rusty?” 

“Maybe Bill will be with us next 
year, huh?” 

“Sure he will, son.” 

John Manning knocked out his 
pipe and made ready for bed. 

Rusty's movements wakened his 
father and he looked at his watch. 
“What time is it, Rusty? I only have 
five-thirty.” 

“That’s about right.” Rusty was 
lacing his boots. 


“Well, shoot, boy, why you getting 
up so early? It won’t be light before 
seven.” 

“It’s the last day. I don’t want to 
waste any of it.” He stepped out of 
the tent. “I'll get some water.” 


John Manning yawned and lay 
still. He hoped Rusty would get one. 
He'd be heartbroken if he didn’t. He 
unzipped the bag and struggled into 
his clothes, feeling the sting of frosty 
air on his skin. Their luck couldn’t 
last forever, though. The odds were 
too much against it. Maybe this was 
the year they wouldn’t get a set of 
antlers. 

They finished breakfast long be- 
fore daylight and stacked the tin 
plates. Rusty made some sandwiches. 
“I might not be back at noon. Can’t 
spare the time.” 

His father nursed a cup of coffee. 
“Which way you going? Anything 
special in mind?” He was thinking of 
the small fork-horn they had seen 
the first day. “Low behind the 
shoulder, Rusty,” he had whispered, 
wanting him to make the kill. 


“Squeeze it off.” The buck made a 
beautiful picture, framed by clumps 
of silver birch against a background 
of dark hemlocks. “Take him!” he 
had insisted, as Rusty hesitated, then 
lowered the.rifle. With a flick of his 
tail, the deer vanished. 


“Why didn’t you shoot?” 
“It wasn’t my deer.” 
“What!” 


“It was your deer, not mine. You 
saw him first, you should have shot. 
I want one, but I’ve got to do it 
alone.” 

The sudden irritation Manning 
had felt disappeared under the flood 
of pride. “Okay, son,” he said “Do it 
your way.” 

Rusty pocketed the sandwiches and 
picked up his rifle. “I’m going across 
the creek and up that other hollow 
where I saw those tracks. Maybe I'll 
see the big one. I’d sure like to get 
him.” 

John Manning tidied up the camp, 
kicked snow on the fire and left too. 


The stars were fading when Rusty 
topped the ridge. He paused and 
checked the time. It was just seven. 
He loaded his rifle and stood for 
long minutes, eyes trying to pierce 
the shadows, ears straining for some 
sound. Suddenly the grayness was 
gone and it was day. Trees became 
decisive in outline and the gray blob 
he was watching became an unim- 
portant snag. He studied everything 
in view, then moved slowly along the 
edge of the ridge, the snow squeak- 
ing slightly underfoot. 

He had gone several hundred 
yards, eyes probing every patch of 
laurel, rifle ready, when the sudden 
thudding of hoofs made his heart 
jump, but it was only two does. A 
while later he passed some deer beds, 
but they were old. 

The sun was above the trees when 
he crossed the flat on top, and the 
snow was melting, drops of falling 
water making black holes in the snow. 
Rusty sat on a log and unwrapped 
a sandwich. The morning was half 
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gone and he hadn’t seen anything 
but two does. The sandwich made 
him thirsty and he packed a snow- 
ball and sucked it, wondering which 
way to hunt. Maybe he wouldn’t even 
see a buck today. Well, he’d better 
get at it. Rusty stood up, heaved the 
snowball into a clump of pines and 
reached for his rifle. 

The snowball fell and there was 
a startled snort and a flash of gray 
and a huge buck burst from the 
pines, rocks rattling as he surged up 
the slope, white flag waving, antlers 
bulking high! For a splintered second 
Rusty stood frozen, rifle forgotten, 
eyes filled with the wild beauty of the 
animal. Then he gave a little yelp of 
excitement and threw the rifle up, 
swinging it frantically, trying to find 
the deer in the scope. But he was 
gone. Feverishly he pointed the rifle, 
searching the woods, the hillside, but 
he had vanished like a snapped rub- 
ber band. Even the noise of his hoofs 
was gone. 

For an instant Rusty doubted that 
he had seen him; then he ran over 
to the pines to look at the torn moss 
and earth where the hoofs had 
plowed and dropped to his knees to 
feel the leaves still warm from body 
heat. 

For a long time Rusty knelt there, 
hands pressed on the deer’s bed. He 
felt like crying. “It was him,” he said 
aloud. “The big one with the funny 
antlers. I could have had them.” He 
pounded his fist on his knee. “I 
missed the only chance I'll ever have 
at him.” 

He got up and breathed deeply, 
trying to control his pounding heart. 
His eye caught an object in the snow 
and he kicked it in disgust. It was 
the snowball he had thrown. It must 
have almost hit the deer in the face 
as he lay there, quiet as only an old 
buck can be, while he sat almost on 
top of him. 

Rusty grinned wryly. He sure must 
have been surprised when that snow- 
ball plopped down. Then he sobered. 
But not nearly as surprised as I was. 








He trudged down the hill, careless 
of any noise now. What would his 
Dad say when he told how he’d had 
a chance at the big one and didn’t 
even raise his gun? 

Rusty stopped at a stream in the 
hollow and buried his face in it. It 
was so cold it made his teeth ache 
and droplets clung to his lashes and 
ran off his nose. He blew them away 
and drank again, feeling the solid 
cold all the way to his stomach. Then 
he brushed the slush off his knees, 
moved into the sun, and pulled out 
another sandwich. After he’d eaten 
it and had another drink he felt 
better. 

“Shucks,” he said. “It’s not even 
noon yet. I’ve got plenty of time to 
get a deer.” 

The going was easy in the hollow 
and the water covered any slight 
noise he made. The sun was bright, 
making it easy to see among the trees, 
and he spotted the deer before he 
had gone two hundred yards. It was 
standing in an opening seventy-five 
yards away, slightly uphill. Rusty 
could see the rack plainly. The deer 
seemed to be watching something 
down the hollow. i. 
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Almost casually Rusty raised his 
rifle. —The crosshairs settled behind 
the shoulders, and his finger was 
steady on the trigger. For a long 
moment he held it, then slowly, ever 
so slowly, he lowered the rifle. 


“No.” he whispered defiantly. “If 
I can’t get the big one I don’t want 
any.” While he watched the buck 
turned and moved over the ridge. 

Farther down the hollow he crossed 
several sets of boot prints. They were 
the first he’d seen all day. 

For several hours Rusty hunted the 
area where he’d seen the big buck. 
He followed the tracks until they 
mingled with others, then he crossed 
the flat and ghosted through the 
thickets on the side hill. Twice he 
saw deer moving ahead of him, not 
running or frightened, but just aware 
of his presence. 

Finally he paused. “I’m a darn 
fool,” he murmured. “It was bad 
enough not getting a shot at the big 
one, but at least I should’ve killed 
the other buck. The season’s almost 
gone and I haven't fired a shot. I 
wanted to get one for Mom, too.” 

Despondently he glanced around. 
Then his eyes narrowed as_ they 
caught a glimpse of movement in the 
laurel sixty yards away. His heart 
suddenly slammed against his ribs. 
It’s him, I know it’s him! Desperately 
his eyes worked over the thicket, now 
black in the late afternoon. He 
wanted to raise the rifle and use the 
scope, but he was afraid to move. 
Somewhere just ahead of him, inside 
a patch of laurel fifty yards square, 
was the biggest buck anyone could 
hope for. He knew it. He felt ab- 
solutely helpless. All afternoon deer 
had drifted before him as he moved. 
He knew he couldn’t get a clear shot 
that way, and in his helplessness he 
wanted to shout and run and kick 
and throw things. But he was afraid 
to move. 

Then the thought hit him. Why 
not? He couldn’t sneak up, the deer 
would just disappear, but maybe he 
could startle him again! Without 


stopping to think, Rusty gave a shout 
that would have shamed a Cherokee 
and ran full speed toward the thicket. 


For an eternity nothing happened. 
Then the big buck, his nerve broken, 
exploded from his hiding place. 
Rusty slid to a stop, feet slashing fur- 
rows in the snow, and flipped the 
.257 to his shoulder. Through the 
scope he could see the muscles rip- 
pling as the deer drove uphill. Then 
he pressed the trigger and it all 
ended in the middle of a bound. For 
an instant he felt a flash of sorrow, 
then he raced to the deer. 

“I got him, I got him! Oh, golly, 
it’s the big one and I got him.” He 
wanted to dance and sing and shout, 
he wanted his dad to be there, and 
Bill! It was minutes later before he 
calmed down enough to run his 
fingers over the wide palmated antlers 
and count the twelve long points. 

When he finished field-dressing the 
deer, he looped his sling around the 
antlers and tugged. He pulled and 
slid and sweated. The deer hardly 
budged. “Gee,” he panted, “I'll have 
to get Dad to help.” He figured the 
distance to camp. It was over a mile 
through the woods. Or he could cross 
to the road, go up that and over to 
camp. It was farther but easier. He 
decided to go through the woods. For 
a minute he stood over the deer, re- 
luctant to leave it, then he ran to- 
ward camp. 

His father heard the shouts as 
he approached. “Dad, hey, Dad, I 
got him! C’mon, help me drag him 
back!” 

His father looked at the red, sweat- 
ing face, split by a tremendous grin, 
and his heart lurched. Sonofagun, he 
did it, he thought. He got one on his 
own! 

“Where is he? How big?” 

“Come on. He was too big to drag. 
I had to leave him. The big one with 
the funny antlers. Come on!” 

A half an hour after Rusty left the 
deer they were back, standing in the 
snow where the buck had fallen. But 
the buck was gone. 
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Rusty was numb. He stood straddle- 
legged, staring wide-eyed at the spot. 
a . it was right here. I ran at 
the laurel and scared him and this is 
where . ig 


His father’s quick eye took in every- 
thing. “Of course it is, Rusty.” He 
picked up a torn piece of cardboard. 
“Here’s your tag. Someone stole your 
deer.” His first flash of anger was re- 
placed by a cold rage. “Come on, 
they're heading for the road. We'll 
catch them before they get there.” 

Rusty saw them on the road, two 
men facing his father and the deer 
between them. For a moment he 
didn’t notice the uniformed man 
standing to one side near the green 
pick-up truck. Then the man spoke. 

“Mister, I’m afraid you'll have to 
have some proof this deer is yours. I 
came along just as these men dragged 
it out. I checked the tag and it 
matches this man’s license.” 


“That's right,” the tall man broke 
in. “I killed it about a mile back in 


there. Shot him right through the 
neck. You got a helluva lot of nerve 
to try and steal him right in front of 
a warden.” 


“Listen,” Rusty’s dad said, and his 
voice was colder than the wind be- 
fore a December dawn. “My kid shot 
this buck. He was too big for him 
to drag so he ran back to camp for 
me. When we got back the deer was 
gone and his tag was there in the 
snow. We followed the drag marks 
straight to you.” 

“The deer’s mine,” the man 
snarled. “My tag’s on him and that’s 
proof.” 

John Manning’s_ feet shifted 
slightly and the Savage seemed to 
move. “Listen,” he said. “That’s my 
kid’s buck and I want it.” 

There was dead silence on the 
road. Then the warden spoke. 
“That'll be enough, mister.” His 
voice was backed by authority and 
the tall man relaxed. 

“Well, wise guy, I guess that settles 


it. Unless you got some proof for the 
warden here.” His voice was mock- 
ing. 

“I can prove it’s my deer,” Rusty 
said, and the men started. In the 
tenseness ofthe moment his arrival 
had gone ufinoticed. 


The warden looked at him care- 
fully. “You have some kind of proof, 
youngster? It’s a serious thing, to ac- 
cuse a man of stealing a deer.” His 
eyes ran over the others and his voice 
suddenly got hard. “But you prove it 
to me and these guys are in for a 
barrel of trouble.” 

“I can prove it,” Rusty said again, 
and every eye was on him. “You see, 
when I had to leave the deer, I 
thought this might happen. I know 
few hunters would steal a deer, but 
there’s always a chance. I wanted 
some way to prove he was mine if 
anyone took him.” His voice was 
tired and he looked at the men al- 
most with pity. “So I cut a little slit 
in the hide along the ribs, under the 
left front leg—” he motioned tiredly,” 
—“and shoved my good-luck piece in. 
It’s a silver dollar, nineteen twenty- 
three, with a bullet hole through it 
a little off-center.” 


The antlers looked fine in the den, 
the wide heavy points gleaming in 
the light from the fireplace. Rusty 
and his father watched while the 
small lady with the copper hair stood 
on tip-toe to trace the points and 
touch the silver dollar fastened to the 
plaque. “Rusty, they’re beautiful,” 
she said. “But why did you put your 
good-luck piece with them?” 

John Manning exchanged a secret 
glance with his son, then chuckled 
softly. There were some things it was 
just as well a woman didn’t know. 
“Well, it’s this way, hon,” he said. 
“Rusty probably figures he’s used up 
all the luck in that dollar. Bill will 
probably bring him another one 
when he comes home, anyway.” Then 
he leaned back in his chair and put 
his feet on a hassock and looked up 
at the antlers for a long, long time. 





Wild Tea Time 


. From what plant is “Indian lemon- 
ade” made? 

. Peppermint is a wild plant that 
has often been planted in gardens. 
True or false? 

A delicious “tea” can be made 
from goldenrod. True or false? 

. In what respect are sassafras leaves 
unusual? 

. Sweet fern is a low-spreading fern 
of the bottomlands. True or false? 
What is the best way to preserve 
the leaves of peppermint, penny- 
royal, etc.? 

. What tree’s roots are used for 
flavoring home-made apple butter? 
“Tea” is best extracted from the 
leaves of mints by boiling. True 
or false? 


i Grandad’s day the woods and 
fields were his medicine chest. 


The sassafras that grew along his line 


fence furnished a “tea” for “purify- 
ing the blood” each springtime. Bone- 
set from the meadow was good for 
anything from a broken leg to spring 
fever. Celandine was thought to cure 
warts, while jewel weed’s cool juices 
relieved the itch of poison ivy and 
nettles. Sweet fern was a first rate 
vermifuge for man or beast. 
Grandad also knew a number of 
plants that made tasty drinks. Store 
tea and coffee were expensive, but 
peppermint, dittany, pennyroyal, 


mountain tea, and chicory could be 
had for the taking. 


In the light of modern medical 
knowledge home remedies have been 
largely forgotten, and the wild bev- 
erages that survive do so because of 
their pleasing flavor, regardless of 
whether they were originally regarded 
as treats or treatments. 


The list of plants that have been 
so-used is staggering. Those described 
in this article represent but a small 
fraction of the total, and were selected 
because they all provide pleasant 
drinks with a minimum of prepara- 
tion. As in all experiments of this 
nature, be sure of the plant’s identity 
before using it. 

You can not only enjoy your favor- 
ite wild “tea” while it is in season, 
but the eight plants discussed in the 
article can also be preserved for fu- 
ture consumption by drying. Merely 
strip off the leaves or root bark, 
whichever the case may be, and spread 
them on a tray or rack placed over 
a radiator or other source of gentle 
heat. The sun itself will do a good 
job on a hot, dry day. When all mois- 
ture has been driven from them, 
store in jars or plastic bags until 
needed. 

To extract the best of the flavor 
with none of the bitterness never boil 
the leaves or roots. Bring the water 
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to a boil, remove it from the heat, 
and immediately add the plant parts. 
Cover for several minutes with a 
close fitting lid, then pour the liquid 
through a strainer into the cups. Be 
sure to try these decoctions iced as 
well as hot. The mints in particular 
make a deliciously refreshing sum- 
mer drink when chilled and, of 
course, the sumac “lemonade” is al- 
ways served cold. 

With all their interesting flavor it 
is hardly likely that any of these 
plants will force tea or coffee off the 
market, but many of them are really 
good. Best of all, it’s great summer 
sport to poke around the fields and 
forests searching for the makings. 
1. Sweet Fern—Deer hunters are prob- 
ably familiar with this fragrant, 
branchy shrub that grows around for- 
est clearings, along woods roads, and 
in old burns. Its long, slender, lobed 
leaves are dark green and leathery in 
appearance. When crushed they ex- 
ude an agreeable odor. 

During the days of the American 
Revolution this plant was one of 
many used as a substitute for tea. Its 
leaves do make a pleasant drink, as 
you will learn if you steep a mess 
of them in boiling water. 
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2. Sweet Goldenrod—One of Nature’s 
best “teas” is made from the leaves 
of the sweet goldenrod, commonly 
called “mountain tea” in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is a slender plant that grows 
in dry, sandy soil on our mountains 
and ridges. The leaves are narrow 
and lance-shaped, with smooth mar- 
gins, and are peppered with minute 
translucent dots. When bruised they 
give off an attractive anise odor. The 
flowers are arranged in a one-sided 
head. 

This plant and its anise-flavored 
extract are well known to many rural 
folks in Pennsylvania, particularly in 
the anthracite regions where it seems 
to be most abundant. 

3. Sumac—This heading refers, not 
to the white-berried poison sumac, 
but to the staghorn and the smooth 
sumac—two species that bear clusters 
of red fruit. So-called “Indian lemon- 
ade” is made by crushing the fuzzy 
berries in hot water, steeping, strain- 
ing through a cloth, and chilling. 
Add the right amount of sugar and 
you have a refreshing summer drink 
that looks and tastes like pink lemon- 
ade. 

4. Peppermint—Brought to this coun- 
try by European immigrants this well- 
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known mint has truly gone native, 
and can be found in profusion on 
many of our streamside meadows. 
The one- or two-foot purplish stem is 
surmounted in late summer by long 
terminal spikes of pink or lavender 
flowers. The thin, dark green leaves 
have a cool minty flavor and fra- 
grance. 


The tea extracted from the pepper- 
mint’s leaves is one of the very best. 
Added to imported tea it results in 
a pleasant drink with all the lift of 
the “storeboughten” product. 

5. Spearmint—This is another intro- 
duced European plant that has es- 
caped from cultivation. Lush stands 
are often encountered in wet places. 
The branching plants average a foot 
or so in height, the leaves much nar- 
rower than those of the peppermint. 
The pinkish or pale lavender flowers 
are arranged in separated clusters on 
long terminal spikes. Spearmint leaves 


SPEARMINT 


are used like those of the closely re- 
lated peppermint. 

6. American Pennyroyal—This slen- 
der-stemmed little plant is quite com- 
mon in dry fields and pastures, and 
often occurs in thick stands in old 
woods roads. The stems are densely 
hairy, the leaves less so, and the odor 
of crushed leaves is distinctly aro- 
matic. 

This native herb was a great favor- 
ite of old-fashioned rural folks, who 
invariably had a bunch or two hang- 
ing behind the kitchen stove to dry. 
The flavor is not so cool as pepper- 
mint, but mighty good just the same. 
7. Bee Balm—Another plant that has 
been used for tea-making is bee balm, 
sometimes called Oswego tea or scar- 
let wild bergamot. It is a tall, erect 
plant, crowned in summer with a rag- 
ged cluster of tube-like scarlet flowers. 
When making tea plenty of the dark 
green leaves should be used, as they 
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are not as full-flavored as most of 
the other mints. 

8. Sassafras—’ Most everyone knows the 
sassafras as the tree. with three differ- 
ent leaves. In the days before tin cans 
farm kids grubbed the roots from 
fencerows to use as flavoring in home- 
made apple butter or for the annual 
spring tonic. We moderns might ques- 
tion the medicinal value of this lat- 
ter decoction, but there’s no law that 
says we can’t drink an occasional cup 
for taste alone. 

Sassafras roots are at their juicy 
best in early spring, and the darkest, 
reddest ones yield the most flavor. 
| Small roots are chopped into short 

lengths, large ones are peeled and the 
| woody interior discarded. Thoroughly 
| 
{ 


SASSAFRAS 






dried and stored in jars sassafras root 
will keep for a long time. When you 
feel the need for a hot cup of tea 
simply steep a quantity of root frag- 
ments in a kettle of hot water until 4. They are found in three different 
- the desired reddish color is extracted. shapes, commonly on the same 
Sweeten with sugar to taste. tree. 
5. False. Sweet fern is not a fern at 








ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS all, but a woody shrub. It grows 
i} 1. Staghorn or smooth sumac. in dry, sterile soil. 
i 2. False. It is an introduced Euro-_ 6. By drying. 
4 pean mint. 7. Sassafras. 
3. At least “some” of the goldenrods, 8. False. They should be steeped in 
sweet goldenrod for one, make a water that has been boiled and 


delicious tea. removed from the heat. 
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Known Deer Mortality In January 
| One kind of deer population barometer is available through comparative 
4 records of the common causes of deer losses. The miles of highways, number 
i of farms, square miles of woodlands, and other conditions in Pennsylvania 
having changed but little, year to year, such comparisons do offer basis for 
for judging the size of the herd at various seasons of the year. 
Following is the reported deer loss in Pennsylvania for the month of 
January. (No reports of winter-killed deer.) 
Crop Damage Vehicles Illegally Killed Miscellaneous Total 
20 435 48 151 654 
The comparable report for January 1958 shows the total deer loss for that 
month was 677. 
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TIPSHEET AVAILABLE FOR SPORTSMEN 


“Soil Conservation Tips for Sportsmen” is a new U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service publication which should be read by sportsmen, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. The illustrated tipsheet shows practices that will benefit 
fish and game. Request it from the SCS, USDA Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

















f prrcsacede one fragment of our 
population that would point an 
accusing wing or paw at farming and 
call it a little two-faced. Farming can 
be a friend to wildlife around the 
farm. It can also be as destructive 
as a wolf in a chicken coop. Why? 
A look into farming history in this 
area may supply a clue. 

In the early days, it was the 
pioneer farmer who opened up the 
forests of Pennsylvania to plant 
crops. It was farming that created 
a habitat suitable for the increase 
of certain animals almost unknown 
to the early settlers. In other words, 
it was farming that gave us what 
we now call our farm game, but it’s 
farming that can also destroy it. 
What’s behind this strange para- 


Farming—Wildlife's Ally or Enemy? 


By Norma and Bill Gorst 





dox? Why is farming an ally and 
also an enemy of wildlife? 

When Pennsylvania was covered by 
dense stands of timber, what we now 
speak of as “farm game” lived in 
the brush and grass of forest open- 
ings. With his ax, the pioneer farmer 
hacked more clearings in the forest 
cover. More forest edges resulted and, 
rather than fleeing from the work of 
“the ax and man,” some animals were 
attracted to it. 

The woodcock and quail were un- 
known to the first settlers but they 
soon made themselves at home a 
short distance from the pioneer 
farmer’s doorstep. They were joined 
by increasing numbers of cottontails, 
red fox, skunk, fox squirrels, and a 
variety of song birds. The woodchuck 
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moved from rocky forest openings in 
the Northeast to hayfields as far 
south as Maryland, while’ the 
opposum spread north to become 
a member of Pennsylvania farm com- 
munities. In the remaining cut over 
woodlots, deer began to thrive. They 
could now nibble on tree sprouts, 
growing where dense stands of tall 
trees once put their food supply well 
out of reach. 

The ring-necked pheasant dis- 
covered that here, too, was the kind 
of land he was looking for. It’s un- 
likely that this Chinese bird could 
have existed anywhere in the country 
before grain was planted. Hungarian 
partridge also needed the American 
farm in order to make a home. 


But the steel bitted American ax, 
finest of its kind, kept chopping. It 
chopped on light soils, steep slopes, 
stream banks, and other sites which 
needed a protective covering of trees 
and smaller plants. “Clean farming” 
was the farmer’s answer to the trees 
challenging him as he struggled to 
cut farms out of the Pennsylvania 
wilderness. The only good tree was 
a saw log. The farmer’s children in- 
herited his grudge against the forest, 
and gave it a final kick in the pants. 
It has never recovered. 

Farm game animals, by that time, 
had spread over thousands of acres 
of newly created habitat. Their 
numbers reached a peak only to find 
their homes disappearing almost as 
quickly as they had been created. 
Clean farming was not only destroy- 
ing farm game’s food and shelter, it 
was destroying the foundation of 
both; the soil. 

Farmers plowed and planted every 
square inch of ground they could 
clear. The crop rows, running up 
and down hills, became miniature 
rivers when it rained. As time passed, 
they became gullies that often grew 
large enough to swallow a farmer's 
horse. Less noticeable, but more de- 
structive, was the erosion that carried 
soil away in sheets, making itself 








known only through decreased yields 
and thinner soils. 

The steep slopes, once covered 
with protective forests, were over- 
grazed and soon fed fewer and fewer 
cattle. Erosion resulted because there 
was nothing to hold the soil in place. 
A similar thing happened along 
stream banks where the sod was over- 
grazed and pounded into the ground 
by heavy hooves. The stream slowly 
ate into the naked earth of its banks 
and carried it downstream. 


As the soil disappeared, so did the 
wildlife. The animals didn’t follow 
the soil down the river, they just 
couldn’t live and reproduce in the 
eroded fields and overgrazed pastures. 

Farming had become a villain in- 
stead of a hero to many of our furred 
and feathered friends. But, fortunate- 
ly, that is not the end of the story. 
Where farming was first the friend, 
then the enemy of wildlife, now 
modern farming methods are show- 
ing the way for making it a perma- 
nent ally. Healthy soils, good crops 
and abundant wildlife all go hand- 
in-hand. What are these modern 
farming methods that can keep our 
soils healthy so that they will support 
both crops and wildlife? 


These modern methods are called 
“conservation farming.” They are 
giving the land a new look. Instead 
of plowing and _ planting crops 
straight up and down the hills, the 
rows go around them, each row be- 
coming a tiny dam. Large, square 
fields are giving way to long ribbon- 
like strips of crops about twice the 
width of a main road. An _ unin- 
formed farmer might think his 
neighbor is building a super high- 
way. 

These two practices, contour plow- 
ing and strip cropping, combined, 
slow down water as it runs off the 
land. If the strips of crops are alter- 
nated with close growing cover crops 
such as clover and grasses, the water 
is slowed down even more. Who 
benefits by these methods? Both the 
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farmer and wildlife. The farmer’s 
soil is kept at home and the strips 
provide shorter distances between 
food and cover for wildlife. The close 
growing cover crop offers hidden rest- 
ing places and some food, while close 
by, the cultivated crops furnish the 
main dining area. Most important of 
all, the plants and _ wildlife are 
healthy because the soil and water 
are kept at home. 


Even the best soil can’t always hold 
all the rain drops that fall on it. 
When tiny spaces between the bits 
of soil have soaked up all the rain 
they can hold, the remaining drops 
must run off the surface of the land. 
Natural drainage ditches or depres- 
sions normally carry this water across 
the cropland. To protect them from 
the cutting power of water, they are 
planted to a thick cover crop. The 
result is a natural waterway running 
down the hill, providing a jungle of 
protective grass for small game as it 
moves from one contour strip to an- 
other. 


If this doesn’t do the job, the 
farmer can even build an _ eaves 
trough around the hill to catch the 
surface water before it picks up 
enough speed to carry soil away. 
These shallow troughs are built on 
a very slight grade and generally 
dump the waste water into a well 
protected woods or meadow. The di- 
version terraces, as the experts call 
them, are seeded to a permanent type 
grass-clover mixture for protection 
against the flowing water and, in- 
directly, another travel lane for farm 
game has been made. Steep or rough 
open fields unsuited to cultivated 
crops can be limed and fertilized to 
improve them for pasture. Often 
these fields are seeded with locally 
recommended grass-clover mixtures 
which build better cattle and 
better farm game. 

Even woodlots can be managed in 
a way that will prevent erosion, and 
be helpful to both farmers and wild- 
life. Instead of clear-cutting a stand 
of trees, only the ones that are big 


CONTOUR PLOWING coupled with strip cropping benefits both farm and wildlife crops. 
The farmer’s soil is protected from erosion and the strips provide shorter distances between 


food and cover for wildlife. 
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MULTIFLORA ROSE HEDGE makes a good-looking, inexpensive and long-lasting fence 


to separate crop and pasture lands. At the same time, it provides ideal nesting cover for 


many kinds of farm wildlife and songbirds. 


enough to make good lumber are 
removed. The remaining trees then 
have room to grow into valuable saw 
logs. Removal of some trees may also 
allow sunlight to reach the forest 
floor and encourage the growth of 
blackberry, dogwood, fox grape, and 
other wildlife foods, to say nothing 
of the tree seedlings. In this way the 
soil’s protective covering is also main- 
tained. 

Stream bank plantings are a way 
of decreasing erosion along streams 
that run through pasture land. Red 
ozier dogwood, silky dogwood, and 
basket willow are excellent for this. 
They keep the bank in place and 
at the same time provide food and 
shelter for farm game. 

Farm pond construction hasn’t 
been mentioned, but it too has be- 
come a conservation practice. The 
farm pond provides a basin that will 
hold excess runoff waters and sup- 
plies water for many needs about the 
farm. In addition, it attracts wild 
fowl and is a “water-hole” for farm 
game, not to mention the fishing 
possibilities. 

You see, farming can be a perma- 
nent friend of farm game when con- 


servation practices are applied. Con- 
servation farming is already dotting 
the Pennsylvania landscape. But how 
is it getting there? Converting an 
enemy of wildlife into an ally doesn’t 
happen over night and certainly not 
without a little help. When and how 
did modern farming begin taking 
over in Pennsylvania? How can it 
continue to increase its coverage of 
the Commonwealth? Most important 
of all, where can a farmer get in- 
formation and help when he decides 
his farm is slowly “going down the 
drain”; his income and farm game 
with it? 

Conservation farming came _ to 
Pennsylvania largely through the 
efforts of a number of state and 
federal agencies. In the early 1930's, 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
was one of the first to recommend 
and help farmers lay-out _ strip- 
cropping. About the same time, the 
Soil Erosion Service, now the Soil 
Conservation Service, began demon- 
strating its techniques for managing 
raindrops. Meanwhile, methods of 
increasing soil fertility and crop 
yields were being taught by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 
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Although these technical services 
were available, there was still a gap 
between the trained technician and 
the farmer, who felt “grandpappy’s 
way of farming is still OK for me.” 
Today, Soil Conservation Districts 
are filling this gap. Each District 
board, made up of four farmers and 
one county commissioner, is serving 
as a middleman between the farmer 
and the technician. 


Soil Conservation Districts are a 
hub for modern farming activities. 
When a farmer decides he needs 
help in modernizing his farming, he 
may call on his local District for 
advice. He can obtain a complete 
conservation plan which will be the 
result of his own decisions. Good 
forest management, permanent pas- 
ture, cropland, stream banks and 
farm game can all be a part of the 
plan. Instead of doing the job hap- 
hazardly, the plan covers every acre. 
Thus, there is no overlapping of 
practices and the farmer can work at 
his conservation job in a logical, 
orderly fashion. The time it takes to 
do the job will depend on his effort 
and financial resources, but whether 
it is two years or twenty, he will 
have a complete plan of his own 
choice. 

Farm game is very fortunate in 
Pennsylvania because Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts are now operating in 


50 of its 67 counties. They cover 
approximately 83% of the state’s 
farmland. The addition of twenty 
districts in the last three years in- 
dicates that more and more agricul- 
tural leaders are recognizing their 
value. 

In addition to the regularly recom- 
mended conservation measures, there 
are many special practices designed 
just for the benefit of our wild farm 
friends. Many farmers find that a 
little special effort to increase farm 
game can be very rewarding. But the 
basic conservation practices, designed 
to keep the soil at home, are the 
foundation for a healthy land. They 
will benefit the farmer through 
better crops plus more and healthier 
wildlife. 

Soil is the foundation of living 
things on the land. Its treatment will 
determine whether it will produce 
good or bad, healthy or sick crops 

. and that means wildlife too. 

The homes from which farm game 
animals were so rudely evicted after 
placing faith in their landlord, the 
farmer, are being restored. Pennsy]- 
vania farm land is taking on a new 
look today, just as it did in the 
pioneer days, only now there is 


promise that it will remain healthy 
and productive, both for the farmer 
and his tenants, farm game. 
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Point of No Return 


BUCKS COUNTY-It was recently 
reported that a local man came by 
a fledgling blue jay last year and 
took it home for raising. The little 
jay did well and grew up to be quite 
a sassy and mischievous household 
pet. 

It is reported that friend jay’s 
favorite prank consisted of taunting 
the family cat, until one day pussy 
came up the tree with “blood in his 
eye.” The bird did not fly away. No 
no! He lured the cat farther and far- 
ther out on a skinny limb. Finally, in 
sheer desperation the cat leaped for 
its quarry, and the bird quickly 
hopped to a higher branch. Kitty 
desperately tried for a new toe hold, 
only to discover that he had leaped 
beyond the point of return. Down he 
tumbled, much to the delight of his 
jeering adversary.—District Game 
Protector W. J. Lockett, Doylestown. 


Action—Camera 
WAYNE COUNTY—Mr. Forkey 
and Mr. Wyman of Honesdale partic- 
ipated in trapping beaver this sea- 
son and it was their habit to carry 
an 8mm camera to record the un- 


SAY CHEESE“ 





usual while on the trapline. Mr. 
Forkey was setting a #4 trap when it 
suddenly sprung, catching the han- 
dler about the largest joint of his 
thumb. Mr. Wyman arose to the oc- 
casion and proceeded to record this 
on. film for posterity, much to Mr. 
Forkey’s annoyance. Insult was added 
to “injury” when Mr. Wyman in- 
quired of the now fuming Mr. Forkey 
as to the correct camera setting. Then 
he released his friend from the trap 
and when last seen, Mr. Forkey’s 
thumb resembled the business end of 
a Louisville slugger.—District Game 
Protector Frederick Weigelt, Hones- 
dale. 


Green Pastures 


CHESTER COUNTY—The num- 
ber of spring fires in this area this 
year is alarming. As an example, one 
fire company (Oxford of Union Fire 
Company) made 13 trips to fight field 
and grass fires in a one day period. 
Along with the grass and other or- 
ganic matter burned up, not to men- 
tion the game or game cover, there 
were a number of buildings that were 
burned down as a result of careless 
burning of rubbish and field fires. I 
personally observed several mallard 
ducks with eggs burned up and 
several nests of young rabbits. In 
checking with several landowners, I 
asked why they insisted on burning 
the fields off each spring, and the 
best answer they could give me was 
that the grass grew greener after a 
field was burned. (Which proves they 
certainly have a good imagination, 
since it was obvious that new grass 
will certainly appear to look greener 
which the black background left as 
a result of burning dead grass.)—Dis- 
trict Game Protector P. J. Filkosky, 
Parkesburg. 
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Educational Interest 


LANCASTER COUNTY—One of 
the High Schools in my district has 
three Hunting and Fishing Clubs 
and one Conservation Club. All of 
the clubs are very active and carry on 
quite a program. In April we started 
to give these boys a course in Safe 
Gun Handling. There will be approx- 
imately 150 boys in these four clubs. 
All of these clubs are in the Solanco 
High School at Quarryville. This 
school’s students are primarily farm 
children. This shows what can be 
done in our schools if the teachers 
and the authorities are interested in 
sports.—District Game Protector J. P. 
Eicholtz, Strasburg. 


Build A Better Mousetrap 


GREENE COUNTY—Mr. Ralph 
Bell, Jefferson, Pa. (who bands birds 
for U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service) 
told me of the following study of 
Barn Owls. He said that in 1957 he 
erected a 52 gallon drum for nesting 
of a Barn Owl. That year it hatched 
its young in the drum. The next 
year, 1958, he took the drum down 
and it was half full of rat and mice 
bones. There was not a sign of a 
rabbit or any piece of game in the 
drum. This just goes to show that not 
all of our owls are predators to game. 
—District Game Protector, Richard L. 
Graham, Carmichaels. 


APPARENTLY YOU WEREN'T 
SO SMART, EITHER { 





Long, Long Trail 


SOMERSET COUNTY—On March 
31st I received reports of several Gray 
Fox being killed in an unusual man- 
ner. One was from a Somerset R. D. 
lad about 12 years of age who said 
that while out walking, his dog treed 
a fox in a small sapling; he crept up 
on this fox and dispatched it with a 
club. Later that evening I received 
a call from a man in the same area 
saying that when returning home 
from work his dog was barking at a 
fox in the back yard. He went in the 
house for a gun and then shot this 
fox. 

A previous report from a Bakers- 
ville man who was out walking back 
of town when he came upon a fox 
hound and a short distance away a 
Gray Fox which he killed with a .22 
rifle. Both dog and fox appeared to 
be exhausted. When he checked on 
the dog it was found to belong to a 
man across Laurel Hill mountain in 
Westmoreland County a distance of 
about 15 miles. This man had been 
hunting a week before when his dog 
started a fox and disappeared.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Edward Cox, 
Somerset. 
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S’no Rabbits 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-Even 
though there was an apparent scarcity 
of rabbits during last hunting season, 
the rabbit trapping season in this dis- 
trict was very productive. I had a 
total of 1250 rabbits trapped and re- 
leased for breeding in this area.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Harold Harter, 
Bloomsburg. 


Bulb Snatcher 


BLAIR COUNTY—On the 19th 
of March I received a call from a 
Mrs. Koenig of Altoona. She told me 
that there was something living 
under a pile of lumber in the neigh- 
bor’s yard and it was coming over in 
her flower bed and digging all of her 
flower bulbs up and eating them. I 
went to see her and took a box trap 
along and sure enough, something 
was eating her bulbs and had made 
droppings around that I had never 
seen before. I talked to her and the 
description was that of a muskrat, 
but her neighbor said that it was a 
much bigger animal and described 
something entirely different. From 
his description I thought it might be 
a nutria. So I set the box trap and 
for a week I did not catch a thing. 
Only when I set a steel trap did I 
catch the culprit—a large muskrat. 
It was a good two blocks from the 
nearest water with a nest under a 
lumber pile which it had built with 
grass that it had pulled from the 
lawn.—District Game Protector Rus- 
sell Meyer, Altoona. 
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Friendship 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—Gene 
Coleman, Staff Reporter on the 
Scranton Times and quite a crow 
hunter told me of an unusual in- 
cident several days ago. He was driv- 
ing along Lake Sheridan when he 
saw a movement in the woods. He 
stopped the car and walked: across 
the road to investigate. Just a little 
way off the road he saw a small deer 
and a very small mongrel dog stand- 
ing together. His first thought nat- 
urally was that the dog had been 
chasing the deer and had brought 
it to bay. However, neither animal 
showed any evidence of a chase. As 
he stood there watching them the 
dog did not molest the deer. He then 
approached a little closer and the 
dog ran around the deer and ran 
under the deer’s legs. As the dog did 
this the deer butted the dog with 
his head, it appeared playfully. As 
he approached nearer both the dog 
and the deer left. It appeared in this 
particular instance that these two 
animals were quite friendly. How 
they became acquainted with each 
other would certainly be interesting 
to know.—District Game Protector 
Stephen Kish, Avoca. 


Waterfowl Field Day 


MONTOUR COUNTY—On 
March 11, while on patrol in Point 
Township along the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River I had the 
pleasure of finding a corn stubble 
field that was being used by a nice 
flock of waterfowl. The flock was 
made up of between 350 and 400 Pin- 
tails, 6 pair of Baldpates, 5 pair of 
Mallards, 1 pair of Redheads, 3 pair 
of Black Mallards and 3 Canada 
Geese. 

These birds used this same field 
for about a week and were observed 
by many people from cars traveling 
along Route +#11.—District Game 
Protector George Dieffenderfer, Dan- 
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Leave Sleeping Bears Lie 


CENTRE COUNTY-The old 
cliche—“Leave sleeping dogs lie’— 
doesn’t seem to carry any meaning 
here in Centre County, at least for 
some. 


A mother bear was discovered 
sleeping in a rhododendron patch in 
Harris Township by a fox hunter on 
January 19. Since that time scores of 
people have visited the area and 
some have thrown sticks, etc., at her 
in order to have a snapshot with her 
head held up. One report was that 
a party had even lifted a front leg 
in order to see the cubs. (There are 
reports of three cubs) I have been 
unable to verify this,last report but 
the leaves and the ground around 
the bear show evidence that people 
have been within 8 feet of her. 


It is hard to imagine anyone so 
cruel as to wish to chasé a mother 
from her young, when to do so 
would mean certain death for the 
babies, or someone so foolish as to 
take a chance on losing a limb or 
their life just for a picture of a bear. 
—District Game Protector Charles 
Laird, Pleasant Gap. 


Making Pigs of Themselves 


BUCKS COUNTY—On March 
3Ilst, GP W. J. Lockett and myself 
investigated a reported deer damage 
complaint in West Rockhill Town- 
ship, Bucks County. 

The newly seeded lawn of the land- 
owner was badly torn up. Mr. 
Lockett and myself were convinced 
that a deer wouldn’t go to such 
lengths to tear up a lawn, even 
though the presence of cloven hoof 
prints in the area indicated to the 
landowner that it was a deer. After 
a casual investigation we were con- 
vinced that the tracks were that of 
animals other than deer. The pres- 
ence of pig bristles on a nearby 
maple tree showed that pigs were 
the culprits this time, not deer.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector A. L. Graver, 
Quakertown. 


Wow, THATS WHAT / CALL 
A REAL DAMM 


Bridge Busters 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—Beavers 
have a good reputation for building 
dams, but on a recent investigation 
of the reason for the collapse of a 
bridge over a small creek on State 
Game Lands #160 in Schuylkill 
County, evidence was found that they 
can also do other things. While no 
beaver was actually sighted the large 
tooth marks which he left while 
chewing thru one of the stringer tim- 
bers was a good calling card. Some 
time in the near past he had evi- 
dently chewed almost entirely thru 
one of the main white pine timbers 
which held up the bridge. On first 
thought no reason could be given for 
his actions but on further investiga- 
tion, it was found that originally the 
timbers had been used in a railroad 
bridge and it was then thought that 
perhaps some salt had soaked into 
the wood and the beaver was after 
the salt—Land Manager Ralph 
Shank, Pine Grove. 


Snagged And Tagged 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
—Mr. Luther Blue of Elysburg R. D. 
reports this unusual incident. While 
hunting with his son Earl and Mr. 
Lester Wagner during the 1958 ant- 
lerless deer season, he was standing 
watching a field when he noticed a 
deer come out of the woods below 
him and lay down. It then got up 
and started to run. Mr. Blue noticed 
something odd about the deer and 
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thought it was wounded. He shot the 
deer, which was a doe. When he got 
down to the deer he noticed a limb 
protruding from the shoulder of the 
deer. Closer examination revealed a 
chestnut snag approximately 1” in 
diameter and 45” long which had 
entered the deer in the brisket, took 
an upward course and came out be- 
tween the shoulders. Mr. Blue said 
there was not a drop of blood in the 
deer except for congealed blood at 
the wound in the brisket. This hap- 
pened between 8 and 8:30 a. m. The 
only thing we can figure is that the 
deer in flight impaled itself on the 
snag which must have been protrud- 
ing from the ground at a 45 degree 
angle, then broke the snag off, ran 
a short distance to the place where 
Mr. Blue was standing.—District 
Game Protector Clude Laubach, Elys- 
burg. 


Monkey Squirrel 


NORTHEAST DIVISION—Dur- 
ing the early part of March after a 
light snow, I approached a Commis- 
sion corn crib to check the contents. 
Approximately twelve gray squirrels 
left the crib through a hole in the 
wire screening. One of the squirrels 
ran up a small sugar maple tree to 
the very top. After eyeing me for a 
few minutes, he began pulling in the 
fine branches with his front feet, 
much the same as a monkey would 
when reaching for bananas, and be- 
gan to eat off the buds. He con- 
tinued this for perhaps fifteen 
minutes before going on to other 
parts of the woods. It seemed rather 
strange to see this incident happen 
with so much corn available just 50 
feet away. But then I suppose we 
look strange to the squirrels when 
we pick chestnuts, beechnuts, wal- 
nuts, etc. and even break off the ends 
of birch and sassafras to satisfy our 
hunger.—Land Manager William Ful- 
mer, Bloomsburg. 


Can Lick His Weight In Wildcat 


CLINTON COUNTY-—-D uring 
March Charles Cross of Kettle Creek 
had quite an experience with a bob- 
cat. Charlie still likes to trap cats 
and usually likes to take them alive, 
despite the fact that he has only one 
arm. In a recent check of his traps 
a large bobcat was found at bay and 
was immediately jumped by the 
trapper’s dog. Charlie drove off the 
dog and half leading and half drag- 
ging began to work the cat to his 
truck. The dog jumped on the cat 
again and this time the cat pulled 
out of the trap and climbed the first 
thing handy. This happened to be 
Charlie. Bitten on the calf of the leg 
and on the shoulder, Charlie, in try- 
ing to dislodge the cat, slipped on 
the ice and went down with the cat 
on top. At this stage of the fracas the 
dog jumped in again. This dog 
weighs about 40 pounds and it must 
have been something to see with man, 
dog and cat all balled up. Charlie 
finally got control of the situation, 
both dog and cat, and finally got the 
cat home and into the cage. —Dis- 
trict Game Protector Charles Keiper, 
Renovo. 






FWANES FOP? 
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Meet Meandering Mr. Mephitis 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


ATCHING a skunk soft-footing 

it along a fencerow with all the 
leisurely abandon of a tired old-timer 
traveling under the spell of spring 
fever, one does not find it easy to 
accept the fact that Mr. Mephitis 
Nigra (common eastern skunk) is a 
true relative of that nervous bundle 
of furred lightning—the slender 
weasel. But of the weasel clan he is, 
with the sleek little short-eared head 
and beady eyes helping to establish 
proof of kinship. 





At times the skunk may be a 
roguish knave. For occasionally he 
latches onto a prize pullet, and the 
eggs of ground-nesting birds—with 
turtle and snake eggs rating just as 
tasty!—are a popular dessert in Skunk- 
dom. On the other hand the animal is 
a walking insect exterminator. In one 
survey of the skunk’s eating habits, 
41% of all examined stomachs con- 
tained either grasshoppers, cutworms, 
weevils, June bugs, white grubs, 
crickets, or a combination of part or 
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all six of the “delicacies.” The skunk 
is a great vegetarian and fruit eater, 
too. Nearly one-fourth of the 
stomachs contained wild strawberries, 
grapes and wild cherries. Thirty-one 
skunks were strict vegetarians and 
had eaten neither meat nor fruit. 


The skunk’s best known stamp of 
positive identity is, of course, his 
ability to spray a potent fluid that 
has no rival counterpart im the evil- 
smelling natural substances of the 
world. Known among the more 
astute naturalists as butyl mercapton, 
the powerful scent will sometimes 
burn the skin on contact and may 
cause temporary blindness if even a 
minute trace of the mist reaches the 
eyes. And anyone who has ever in- 
haled a little of the atomized fluid 
can attest to its power to bring on 
distressing nausea that will long be 
remembered. Once the foul amber 


liquid touches a garment it is best 
to use fire instead of water to get rid 
of the odor. And always keep this 
in mind when you're trifling with a 
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skunk: you aren’t safe from the crea- 
ture’s firing mechanism at distances 
of six or eight feet! For he may, 
wind favoring, deposit some of his 
mist on objects up to fourteen to 
sixteen feet ‘away. 

The skunk’s “ammunition” is a 
pair of small sacs located just ynder 
the skin on either side of the anal 
vent, to which each peasized reservoir 
is connected by short ducts. These 
tiny bulb-glands are operated by 
special “jet-spray” muscles. If Mr. 
Mephitis fires too often in succession 
he may empty his scent sacs to a 
point where nearly a week is needed 
for complete restoration of the sup- 
ply. But his atomizing equipment is 
extremely efficient: he uses only one 
small drop at each ejection. How 
appropriate his scientific name— 
Mephitis—a Latin word meaning 
“bad odor”’—and the classifying gram- 
marians of old weren't kidding! 

Skunks dislike heavily forested 
areas. Actually, there are many 
reasons to believe they enjoy reason- 


GROUND NESTS of many game and songbirds are a favorite target of skunks. The most 
common items in their diets, however, are insects. They also feed heavily on mice, fruits 


and berries. 
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ably close association with civiliza- 
tion. The little mammal frequently 
beats a routine path to convenient 
edge-of-town garbage dumps, and it 
is not uncommon to find a family of 
skunks “denned up” beneath old 
farm buildings. They like to range 
in open pastures, woodlots, etc. In 
the spring, farmers may be surprised 
to know, mice may make up as much 
as three-fourths of the skunks diet. 

As a boy, roaming the borderline 
hills of Maryland-Pennsylvania, I 
often came upon evidence of one of 
the skunk’s favorite pastimes; gobbl- 
ing up a nest of bumblebees or 
yellowjackets and all their meager 
store of honey. The skunk is a pretty 
good digger and he can make short 
work of a nest of any kind of bees. 
The stings, if any, bother him not at 
all, indicating that his mouth must 
be far from sensitive! 


Skunks sometimes become a nuis- 
ance around apiaries. By luck or 
design they succeed in getting inside 
a hive and do enough damage to 
provoke the beekeeper into waging 
some form of retaliation—usually in 
the form of a steel trap or gun- 
powder and lead. But in fairness 
to the skunk clan it must be pointed 
out that the offender in the business 
places of domestic bees (if bees can 
ever be called domestic!) is usually 
an individual animal—frequently an 
old renegade male. 

Skunks do not “fatten up” and 
hibernate in the same long-slumber- 
ing manner as the woodchuck and 
the bear. But a bad spell of weather, 
especially severe cold, may keep them 
“holed up” for weeks at a time. Dur- 
ing such intervals they frequently 
become quite gaunt and their nails, 
unused, grow rapidly and become 
long and clumsy. During all cold 
weather months the female is less 
active than the male. 

Toward the last part of February 
or the early part of March increased 
activity about the dens signifies 
arrival of the mating season. The 





abundance of muddy tracks in thaw- 
ing snow at burrow entrances may 
lead one to believe the region is 
virtually alive with skunks, while in 
reality the tracks may belong to no 
more than two mate-seeking males. 
Old males usually avoid each other 
if possible, but a young male often 
takes a severe cuffing from an old 
he-skunk who finds the youngster 
overly attentive to a Mrs. Mephitis 
that he himself wishes to woo. No 
matter how bloody a battle may be- 
come between two rival skunks, they 
very rarely ever use their “chemical 
warfare” device on each other. 

The female skunk follows a one- 
litter-a-year pattern pretty closely. 
The arrival date: late April or May, 
but there are instances on record 
where births occurred in July. The 
litter may contain as few as two, as 
many as twelve. §. Howard Williams, 
in “Mammals of Pennsylvania” says 
skunk mothers bear as many as 
eighteen young! But certainly this 
sort of blessed event must be 
heralded as a newsworthy rarity 
by Skunkdom’s official statisticians. 
When the young are a couple of 
weeks old they can give a good 
account of themselves as little 
stinkers. Removal of the scent sacs 
before they become lethal is a simple 
operation in the hands of a veterin- 
arian and skunks do make fine, 
friendly pets—kitten-like and _ real 
show-offs in a clean and harmless 
kind of way. And grown-ups do not 
become ill-tempered as frequently as 
do raccoons, woodchucks, etc. 

The family group remains together 
until mating time the following year, 
at which time they split up and the 
propagation process begins anew. A 
mother skunk, followed by her young 
marching in the customary single-file 
formation, presents a pleasing kind 
of unforgettable wildlife behavior. 
There is a fairly popular—but hardly 
believable—legend that expresses be- 
lief in the mother skunk’s ability to 
point out to her brood the tracks of 
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“Photo by Maslowski & Goodposter. 


YOUNG SKUNKS are born naked, blind and _ helpless. The litters number between 4 and 
10. Skunk fur, altho not in great demand at present, has a durability 70 percent that of 
otter and often is sold under trade names of Alaska sable and black marten. 


their worst four-footed enemies—the 
wildcat, weasel, and fox. The great 
horned owl and the harpy eagle are 
the skunk’s worst winged enemies. 
Neither seem to be affected by the 
skunk’s liquid bombardments. A 
friend of mine once shot a great 
horned owl that reeked with skunk 
odor, indicating a battle lost some- 
where for Mr. Mephitis, for the owl 
rarely fails to emerge the victor in a 
skunk-owl encounter. Some natural- 
ists insist that the great horned owl 
looks upon the skunk as its favorite 
food! 

Shunk fur still retains an import- 
ant place in the fur market. Beneath 
the somewhat coarse outer hairs is 
a soft underfur that is glossy and 
fine. Skunk fur often masquerades 
under the name of Alaska sable or 
Hudson sable. But it can bear its 
proper name in the market without 
danger of suffering brand disgrace, 
for processing firms in the fur busi- 
ness have a special patented treat- 





ment that effectively removes all 
traces of natural odors. 

The matured size of skunks varies 
considerably. It always seemed to me, 
in trapping the animals, that the 
“broad stripers” 


rule throughout Skunkdom. Average 
length of the common eastern skunk 
is about 29 inches, including the tail, 
which is about 11 inches long. Mr. 
Skunk will weight from four to seven 
pounds. Both the fore and the hind 
feet are equipped with four curved 
claws each. The soles of the feet are 
naked but they possess a leathery 
kind of toughness. 
There are some thirty-odd 

species of spotted and striped skunks 
in the United States—including the 
hog-nosed skunks along the Mexico- 
Texas border, the hooded skunk of 


southern Arizona, etc. South America 





were consistently | 
larger. But there is no proof that 
this may be counted on as a reliable |) 
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has the badger skunk, fitted with un- | 


usually powerful digging claws and ; 
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one single stripe running down the 
center of the back. None of these 
skunks can ever correctly be called 
“polecats,” a common misnomer in 
North America, for that name be- 
longs to a related animal of Europe 
and Asia which wears a coat of dark 
brown above and black below. The 
chemical warfare apparatus produces 
the same sickening odor, for Nature 
seems to have achieved the utmost 
uniformity in the product control of 
butyl mercapton! 

For decades uncounted, particular- 
ly in the southwest, skunks have 
often been branded as habitually in- 
herent carriers of rabies. Thus 
skunks in general took on the mis- 
leading name of “hydrophobia” 
skunks. Admittedly, the skunk has 
been an active participant in various 
rabies outbreaks, but he is no more 
susceptible to the malady than the 
fox or other wild creatures. Cer- 


tainly, under normal circumstances, 
the bite of the skunk is no more to 
be feared than the bite of a squirrel 


or a housecat. 


From time to time skunks do show 
a strange tendency to suffer a my- 
sterious decrease in numbers, but this 
certainly has nothing to do with the 
presence of “hydrophobia.” In 1942, 
for example, there was a marked 
drop in the skunk population in 
Pennsylvania “due to an unidentified 
epizootic.” In the southeastern part 
of the State the animal’s population 
still is somewhat below the 1925-1940 
average. Elsewhere Mr. Mephitis, 
without revealing the deep secret of 
his peculiar variation in numbers 
from time to time, has made a favor- 
able come-back. Generally speaking, 
the country over, the skunk popula- 
tion has increased rather than dimin- 
ished with the encroachment of civil- 
ization because, as Ralph De Sola 
puts it in American Wildlife Illus- 
trated: “The larger mammals which 
preyed upon the skunk have become 
depleted, while its food supply has 
become more plentiful. 


Albino skunks do occur but they 
are far from being plentiful. I have 
never seen one in the wild, but Mr. 
Rayburn Whipkey, a Fayette county 
friend, saw one while ’coon hunting 
last year in the Spruce Hollow dis- 
trict some six miles northeast of Con- 
nellsville. According to Whipkey the 
animal’s coat was a dazzling white 
and looked “all fluffed up.” When 
the skunk turned to face the auto 
lights he exhibited a small black 
spot between his eyes. He appeared 
to be “just fooling around at the 
roadside, unafraid, unhurried, and 
unapologetic as to the hour, which 
was about 2:30 a.m.” 

Very often a dog, especially a ’coon 
or fox hound, will take advantage 
of an opportunity to challenge a 
skunk. The result invariably is that, 
no matter what the fate of the skunk, 
the dog is transformed into a highly 
unpopular monster until the odor 
“wears off.” 

I recall that at home as a boy we 
had a Shepherd dog which became 
involved with a skunk while on a 
routine “cow-fetching” assignment. 
For some very disturbing reason 
Shep’s affection for every member of 
the family sky-rocketed to an all-time 
peak immediately upon his arrival 
back at the farmhouse. When he was 
glared at with icy abhorrence he 
feigned wide-eyed surprise, then be- 
came piqued by the whole thing and 
remained sullen—and in solitary!—for 
nearly a week. 

Perhaps one of the best and fair- 
minded compliments ever paid a 
skunk came from a doctor I once 
knew. In his office window, arranged 
in lifelike manner, he had an expertly 
stuffed red fox, a wildcat, a mink, 
and a skunk. To those interested 
enough in wildlife to make conversa- 
tion of the furry display, the doctor 
would always explain that the skunk, 
to his way of thinking, was by far 
the most respectable and humane 
member of the four-footed quartette. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BEAVER HARVEST SETS RECORD; TRAPPERS TAKE 
GREATEST NUMBER SINCE 1934 


During this year’s five-week beaver 
season—February 14-March 21—4,235 
of the animals were trapped in Penn- 
sylvania. In the one-month season in 
1958 the total catch was 2,420, or 
about 500 less than the number taken 
in the same length period in ’57. 

During the state-wide 1959 season 
forty-two of the 67 counties yielded 
beavers. Crawford, with 490, main- 
tained its recent-year reputation as 
the county in which the highest num- 
ber of the animals are taken. Brad- 
ford County was second, with 355. 
Wayne took third place with 345. 
Tioga accounted for 277, Susque- 
hanna 268, and Sullivan 262. Potter, 


Luzerne, Erie, Wyoming, McKean, 
and Elk Counties, in that order, 
showed totals in the 150 to 200 
bracket, the highest first. 


Notably, the County of Beaver in 
the populous southwest scored with 


The harvest this year was the high- 
est since 1934, when 6,456 were taken 
in Pennsylvania’s first beaver trap- 
ping season. The first season followed 
a waiting period to allow the streams 
and marshes to become naturally re- 
populated by beavers the Game Com- 
mission stocked between 1918 and 
1924. (The animals were nearly ex- 
tinct in the Commonwealth in the 
early 1900's.) Managing the beaver 
carefully, the Commission set the 
trapping season as: 40 days in 1934; 
close season in 1935; and two-week 
seasons 1936 through 1952. But trap- 
per interest waned with the decreased 
value of the fur, and the beaver popu- 
lation swelled to the point the wild- 


‘Photo Courtesy Johnny Nicklas, PFC. 


BEAVER TRAPPERS in many parts of the state faced snow and cold weather during the 
1959 season, yet were still able to harvest the largest number of “broad-tails” since 1934. 
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life agency lengthened the trapping 
period and increased the number of 
the animals a person might legally 
take. In 1953-54-55-56 trapping was 
permitted for three weeks, and a per- 
son could take 4 beavers. Four were 
allowed in 1957 too, but the trapping 
period was longer—February 14- 
March 1]. In 1958 the season was ex- 
tended to a full month, the permis- 
sible catch remaining at 4. However 
ice, snow and difficult travel condi- 
tions combined to hold the catch be- 
low expectation last year. 


Because of the steady build-up in 
the beaver population, the increase 
in property damages by the “hydrau- 
lic engineers of the wild,” along with 
continued low fur prices, the Game 
Commission encouraged additional 
trapping this year by extending the 
season. The 5-weeks 1959 season was 
continued to spring to make sure 
there would be desirable trapping 
conditions. Also the regulations for 
1959 permitted a trapper to take 5 
beavers. 

The Commission gives the assur- 
ance the healthy cropping of the 
large furbearers this year has not 
seriously reduced the population. In 
fact, beaver complaints have been re- 
ceived since the season ended. The 
harvest will serve a good purpose by 
reducing the amount of damage the 
animals will cause in months to come. 
Also, many unemployed persons and 
others, induced to trap for the ani- 
mals because of the liberalized regu- 
lations, are “in pocket” because the 
opportunity to take 5 of the animals 
made it worth while to trap for 
beavers. 


BEAVER SEASON—FEBRUARY 15 TO 
MARCH 21, 1959 


No. of 
County Beavers 
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GAME PROTECTOR Al Kriefski, right, in- 
spects a 38 pound beaver caught in Paupack 
Lake, Pike County, during Pennsylvania’s 
1959 beaver season. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BEAVER HARVEST SETS RECORD; TRAPPERS TAKE 
GREATEST NUMBER SINCE 1934 


During this year’s five-week beaver 
season—February 14-March 21—4,235 
of the animals were trapped in Penn- 
sylvania. In the one-month season in 
1958 the total catch was 2,420, or 
about 500 less than the number taken 
in the same length period in ’57. 

During the state-wide 1959 season 
forty-two of the 67 counties yielded 
beavers. Crawford, with 490, main- 
tained its recent-year reputation as 
the county in which the highest num- 
ber of the animals are taken. Brad- 
ford County was second, with 355. 
Wayne took third place with 345. 
Tioga accounted for 277, Susque- 
hanna 268, and Sullivan 262. Potter, 
Luzerne, Erie, Wyoming, McKean, 
and Elk Counties, in that order, 
showed totals in the 150 to 200 
bracket, the highest first. 


Notably, the County of Beaver in 
the populous southwest scored with 


The harvest this year was the high- 
est since 1934, when 6,456 were taken 
in Pennsylvania’s first beaver trap- 
ping season. The first season followed 
a waiting period to allow the streams 
and marshes to become naturally re- 
populated by beavers the Game Com- 
mission stocked between 1918 and 
1924. (The animals were nearly ex- 
tinct in the Commonwealth in the 
early 1900's.) Managing the beaver 
carefully, the Commission set the 
trapping season as: 40 days in 1934; 
close season in 1935; and two-week 
seasons 1936 through 1952. But trap- 
per interest waned with the decreased 
value of the fur, and the beaver popu- 
lation swelled to the point the wild- 
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BEAVER TRAPPERS in many parts of the state faced snow and cold weather during the 


1959 season, yet were still able to harvest the largest number of “broad-tails” since 1934. 
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life agency lengthened the trapping 
period and increased the number of 
the animals a person might legally 
take. In 1953-54-55-56 trapping was 
permitted for three weeks, and a per- 
son could take 4 beavers. Four were 
allowed in 1957 too, but the trapping 
period was longer—February  14- 
March 1]. In 1958 the season was ex- 
tended to a full month, the permis- 
sible catch remaining at 4. However 
ice, snow and difficult travel condi- 
tions combined to hold the catch be- 
low expectation last year. 


Because of the steady build-up in 
the beaver population, the increase 
in property damages by the “hydrau- 
lic engineers of the wild,” along with 
continued low fur prices, the Game 
Commission encouraged additional 
trapping this year by extending the 
season. The 5-weeks 1959 season was 
continued to spring to make sure 
there would be desirable trapping 
conditions. Also the regulations for 
1959 permitted a trapper to take 5 
beavers. 

The Commission gives the assur- 
ance the healthy cropping of the 
large furbearers this year has not 
seriously reduced the population. In 
fact, beaver complaints have been re- 
ceived since the season ended. The 
harvest will serve a good purpose by 
reducing the amount of damage the 
animals will cause in months to come. 
Also, many unemployed persons and 
others, induced to trap for the ani- 
mals because of the liberalized regu- 
lations, are “in pocket” because the 
opportunity to take 5 of the animals 
made it worth while to trap for 
beavers. 


BEAVER SEASON—FEBRUARY 15 TO 
MARCH 21, 1959 


No. of 
County Beavers 
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GAME PROTECTOR Al Kriefski, right, in- 
spects a 38 pound beaver caught in Paupack 
Lake, Pike County, during Pennsylvania’s 
1959 beaver season. 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION’S FUTURE was discussed by this panel at the 37th Annual 
Convention, Izaak Walton League of America, held in Philadelphia from April 21-25. 
Inspecting the poster and other literature on “Hunt America Time,” the League’s national 
program to foster better relationships between sportsmen and landowners, were, left to right: 
M. J. Golden, Executive Director, Pa. Game Commission; Frank C. Daniel, Secretary, Na- 
tional Rifle Association; Ed Cooney, Membership Director, I.W.L.A., Roger Latham, Out- 
door Editor, “Pittsburgh Press”; and J. Greg Smith, Editor, “Outdoor America.” 


Seth Gordon Presented Walton’s 
Highest Award 


Seth Gordon, one of the nation’s 
foremost wildlife administrators, was 
presented the Izaak Walton League’s 
highest conservation award, the Foun- 
der’s Award, during the League’s an- 
nual convention banquet at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel on April 24. 

Gordon, a featured speaker at the 
League’s convention, was cited for his 
“dedicated service to natural resource 
conservation in an unparalleled ca- 
reer covering 45 years of public serv- 
ice.” The award was presented by 
George F. Jackson, League president. 

Gordon’s career began in 1913 as 
a game protector in Pennsylvania. In 
1919 he was appointed administrative 
head of the state’s game department. 
He resigned this position in 1926 to 
become conservation director of the 
Izaak Walton League. In 1931, Gor- 
don was elected president of the 
American Game Association. While 


with the Association he participated 
in the drafting of the “Federal Range 
Plan,” the “American Game Policy,” 
the “Model Fish and Game Adminis- 


” 


trative Law,” and other basic studies 
of the then-new profession of wild- 
life management. 


Gordon was founder and chief ad- 
ministrator of the American Wildlife 
Institute (now subdivided into the 
North American Wildlife Foundation 
and the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute.) In 1936, he resigned from 
the Institute staff to once more head 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
a position he held until his retire- 
ment in 1948, completing a combined 
20 years of service. 

In 1951, Gordon was asked by the 
State of California to serve as con- 
sultant in managing its wildlife and 
ultimately was appointed the first di- 
rector of the state’s Fish and Game 
Department, a position he held until 
his retirement this year. 
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200 Apply For Examination To 
Qualify As Student Officers 


An even 200 men who aspire to be- 
come members of the Game Commis- 
sion’s Tenth Student Officer Class 
were given a competitive, written ex- 
amination in Harrisburg April 4. 
Those interested in acquiring the in- 
struction and experience that will 
qualify them for the position of Game 
Protector came from all over the Key- 
stone State. The examinations were 
machine graded. The men _ whose 
marks registered highest and who, it 
has been established by home area 
inquiry, are desirable field officer ma- 
terial were asked to return to the 
Capitol City on May ‘21. They will 
appear individually before an oral 
interview board following which those 
accepted will be given a strict physi- 
cal examination. 

The men who attain the highest 
composite grade and possess the char- 
acter and physical requirements will 
be invited to appear, June 15, at the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
located in Jefferson County. There, 
and in the field at seasonal periods, 
the trainees will receive classroom and 
practical field experience in wildlife 
management for a period of approxi- 
mately 9 months. Student officers who 


measure up to the prescribed stand- 
ards and complete the course will 
be commissioned Pennsylvania Game 
Protectors. 


13 Trophy Bears Harvested 
Last Season 


Thirteen of the 439 legal-age black 
bears reported bagged in Pennsyl- 
vania’s 6-day season in late November 
last year were in the 350 to 450 pound 
class. Information on the kill cards 
submitted to the Game Commission 
at Harrisburg showed that 12 of the 
bears had been weighed. The weight 
of the thirteenth animal, one of the 
400 pounders, was given as an esti- 
mate. 

All of the bears listed below were 
males, and all were killed by rifle fire. 
The largest was bagged in Clinton 
County on the last day of season, a 
Saturday. Four others fell to hunters’ 
bullets on the final day. Only 2 of 
the 13 were taken on the first day, 
Monday. 

One of the 13 bears was killed in 
Cameron County, 2 in Lackawanna, 
3 in Clinton, 1 in McKean, | in Miff- 
lin, 4 in Monroe, and 1 in Tioga. 
The reported weights were: 455 
pounds - 450 - 425 - 415 - 411 - 400 - 
400 - 396 - 390 - 375 - 360 - 355 - 355. 





REGISTRATION DESK handled processing of 200 candidates for the Game Commission’s 
10th Student Officer Class. These applicants took written exams at John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg, on April 4th. 
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‘* OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 


Small Boat Safety 


By Ted S. Pettit 


ORE and more outdoorsmen 
each year are adding boats of 
one sort or another to their list of 
equipment and are taking to the 
state’s waterways by the thousands. 
No participant sport in recent years 
has mushroomed in popularity as has 
small boating, and with good reason. 
With a relatively inexpensive boating 
rig—cartop boat or trailer outfit, and 
an outboard motor—the outdoor 
minded family can find many new 
worlds to explore. Fishing, hunting, 
camping and nature photography or 
observation are just a few outdoor 
hobbies enjoyment of which can be 
increased tremendously by the use of 
a small boat with or without a motor. 
In spite of this great increase in 
the number of boats using our water- 
ways each year, boating remains a 
safe sport. Statistics show the number 
of accidents involving boats has re- 
mained about the same, even though 
the potential for accidents has risen 
tremendously. But statistics are 
peculiar things. They do not mean 
much to us until we become one of 
them. Then it’s slight consolation 
indeed to know that the odds are 
hundreds to one against our becom- 
ing involved in an accident. 

Each year the Outboard Boating 
Club of America, with headquarters 
in Chicago, makes a study of boating 
accidents in an effort to determine 


the cause and also how similar acci- 
dents may be prevented. Interestingly 
enough, it has been found, that like 
firearms accidents, a large majority of 
boating accidents never should have 
happened. They could have been pre- 
vented with a little more common 
sense. These studies of boating acci- 
dents have resulted in a few safety 
rules, that apply to the use of all 
boats from canoes to the outboard 
cruisers. Following these rules to the 
letter—both in spirit and actual prac- 
tice—will do much to prevent any 
boating hobbyist from becoming a 
“statistic” on the roll of accidents. 

The first safety rule to observe 
carefully is “Don’t overload the boat.” 
Every boat has a safe maximum load 
and it isn’t necessarily determined 
by the number of seats or the seating 
capacity. Most boat manufacturers 
indicate this safe load in numbers. of 
pounds, and generally this is a good 
index to use. But if a boat is rated 
for 600 pounds, it does not mean 
necessarily that it is safe to carry one 
adult weighing 150 pounds and five 
youngsters weighing 90 pounds each. 
It takes a little common sense along 
with the load rating to determine the 
safe load for any boat. 

The next safety rule is this: “Keep 
low in the boat.” In one study made 
of accidents, it was discovered that 
more casualties occurred from people 
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falling out of boats than from any 
other one cause. Fishermen and 
hunters were high on the list of 
violators of this basic rule. When 
changing seats or moving about in a 
boat keep your weight as low as pos- 
sible. Usually, this means that you 
rarely, if ever, stand upright for any 
cause whatever in a small boat. 

Another cause of fatalities involv- 
ing small boats is leaving the boat 
and trying to swim to shore. Dis- 
tances over water are deceiving and 
it is all too easy to underestimate the 
distance to shore or to overestimate 
your swimming ability. Simply, a very 
important safety rule is: “Stick with 
the boat, even though it is swamped 
or upside down.” 

Most boats, regardless of the ma- 
terial of which they are made, will 
float even though they have a motor 


attached and are full of water. Metal 
and fiberglass boats have special 
flotation chambers. Wood boats will 
float from their own bouyancy. Flota- 
tion chambers can be installed in 
boats that do not. have them. 

It is interesting to know that most 
boats will support more people in the 
water than they can carry. But the 
people involved must lie flat in the 
water and float while holding the 
boat for support. 

So if you find yourself in the water 
with your boat swamped, stick with 
it until help arrives or until the wind 
blows you to shore, or until you can 
paddle to shallow water. 

When using a motor be sure that 
it is the right size for the boat and 
load. Too much power can be a safety 
hazard. Most boats have an Outboard 
Boating Club (OBC) plate on the 


PROPERLY LOADED BOAT insures safety afloat. Every boat has a safe maximum load 
and it isn’t necessarily determined by the number of seats. Even weight distribution and 


balance are essential. 
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transom that gives the recommended 
maximum horse power for a motor 
for that boat. Observing this recom- 
mendation is a very important safety 
rule as well as good insurance for 
keeping the boat in seaworthy condi- 
tion. 

But with or without a motor, an- 
other safety rule is to balance the 
load from stem to stern and from 
port to starboard. Every boat is made 
to ride a certain way in the water. 
Unbalanced loads may lead to swamp- 
ing or capsizing, but even if they 
don’t, they do make the boat more 
difficult to operate whether by oars 
or motor. A boat that “squats” has 
the bow high and any gust of wind 
tends to swing it about. A boat that 
“plows” has the stern high and the 
same thing may happen along with 
the possibility of swamping. 

The correct equipment,in good re- 
pair in many cases is required by 
law. But even if not, it is just good 


common sense to have it in the boat, 
know how to use it, and keep it ready 
for instant use. 

Basic equipment starts with a Coast 
Guard approved life jacket or boat 
cushion .for°each occupant of the 
boat. Equally important is that each 
occupant knows how to use the life 
preserver should the need arise. Next, 
most old timers have a fire extin- 
guisher handy, especially if the motor 
is used, Approved lights are a “must” 
in most places on boats using power 
and at least a good working flash- 
light is just plain common sense even 
if not required. 

Good rope and an anchor that 
holds on the bottom are also classed 
as safety equipment. It occasionally 
happens that you must ride out a 
storm and tie up in strange places 
for an hour or more. At least half 
inch rope (nylon may be smaller) is 
necessary to safely hold a fourteen 


SAFETY KIT should be carried in every boat. Basic equipment starts with a Coast Guard 


approved life jacket or boat cushion for every occupant of the boat but you should also 
carry extra shear pins, spark plug, rope and anchor, oars or paddle. 






















KEEP LOW in the boat at all times. One study of boating accidents showed that more 


people were injured from falling out of boats than from any other single cause. Rarely, 
if ever, should you stand upright while in a boat. 


foot boat in a strong wind—and the 
rope must be in good condition. 

When using a motor, it’s good sense 
to take along extra shear pins, cotter 
pins, spark plugs, tools (screw driver, 
pliers, wrench), motor manual, and 
plenty of gas for the day. It’s smart 
too, to know how to replace the shear 
pin and put in new plugs before you 
go out on the water. It may take 
hours to row the distance you can 
run with a motor in half an hour 
and although motors today are 
thoroughly reliable, some rental jobs 
or old ones may get temperamental. 
It’s also wise to take along oars or 
paddles in case of emergency and for 
use in shallow water where landing 
or launching the boat. 

Another important safety rule is to 
watch the weather. Summer storms 
can blow up in a hurry and many 
large lakes can get as choppy as the 
ocean. Head for shore and fide it out 
in a protected cove should a storm 
come up. If you are caught out in a 
blow, slow down and head into the 
waves at a slight angle. |. 

Most experienced bodtmen have 
another rule too. They get a map of 
new waters and study it carefully for 
reefs, rocks and shallow places. Then 





until they get to know the lake, they 
travel slowly and line up dangerous 
places with shore landmarks so they 
know their location day or night. 
They avoid accidents and they also 
avoid damaging their boats, and this 
brings up another item to carry along 
and know how to use—a repair kit 
for patching holes. Many times 
broken bottles or sharp rocks can 
punch a hole in a boat regardless of 
how carefully we watch for them, and 
recent developments in fiberglass and 
other plastics make it reasonably easy 
to make emergency repairs on the 
spot. 

The last safety rule concerns the 
operation of a power boat, and can 
be summarized briefly with the state- 
ment: “Hot rodding is kid stuff.” 
This means driving carefully and 
avoiding sharp turns at high speed. 
It means keeping at a safe distance 
from other boats, swimmers, skin 
divers, water skiers and other water 
hobbyists. Many boats today are built 
to operate most effectively with high 
horse power motors and at high 
speed. When you get a planing hull 
up to speed so it planes, you are op- 
erating it according to its design. You 
are probably quite safe if you can 

































































































































































LIFE PRESERVER is not only legally re- 
quired on motor powered boats but it should 
be worn, especially by youngsters or any 
non-swimmer. 


handle the boat. But sharp turns and 
“buzzing” others on the water is not 
safe and usually proves the inexperi- 
ence and lack of intelligence of the 
operator. The experienced boatman 
knows his “rig,” its limitations and 
its capabilities. He practices using it 
safely so that safety afloat becomes 
instinctive with him. 

For a complete booklet on out- 
board boating fun and safety, write 
to: The Evinrude Foundation, Mil- 
waukee 16, Wisconsin, and ask for 
a free copy of “Outboard Boating 
Skills.” 

The following boating code has 
been developed as a guide for safety 
and courtesy afloat and is good for 
all boatmen to follow, in spirit as 
well as “to the letter.” 


As a boatman, I will do my best to 
MAINTAIN MY BOAT AND ITS 
EQUIPMENT IN A SEAMANLIKE 
MANNER: 


I will at all times keep my boat 
clean inside and out; the bilges free 
of water and dirt, the waterline and 
bottom free of marine growths, the 
topsides free of marks and damage, 








the cockpit and decks free of loose 
gear. 


I will dry and coil all lines prop- 
erly before stowing and see that all 
equipment is neatly stowed in its 
proper placé when not in actual use. 


I will take pride in keeping my 
boat shipshape. PRACTICE SAFETY 
AFLOAT: 


I will not overload or overpower 
my boat. 


I will carry a Coast Guard ap- 
proved life preserver for each person 
on board. 


I will carry a Coast Guard ap- 
proved fire extinguisher and know 
how to use and maintain it. 


I will be alert to weather changes 
and head for shelter when storms 
threaten. 


I will avoid the wakes of larger 
craft, if possible, or cross them at a 
safe angle. 


I will not allow anyone to stand in 
my boat, or to change seats until I 
have reduced to very low speed, or 
stopped. 


I will not drive my boat at high 
speeds through crowded anchorages 
or swimming areas. 


I will carefully observe the Rules 
of the Road both in letter and spirit. 


BE CONSIDERATE AND COUR- 
TEOUS: 


I will not throw garbage, rubbish 
or other waste where it will become 
a nuisance to others or cause pollu- 
tion. 


I will operate my boat in accord- 
ance with my responsibilities as a 
helmsman and with consideration for 
the comfort and safety of others. 


I will render assistance promptly 
to those in trouble or distress and in 
all respects be faithful to the cus- 
toms and traditions of the sea. 
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N last month’s article “Pennsyl- 

vania’s Elusive Woodchuck,” some 
characteristics of this interesting mar- 
mot were discussed, with not only the 
idea of reviving the interest of the 
more experienced riflemen, but prin- 
cipally to help the reader who is con- 
templating his first trip afield this 
summer after the chuck. To him the 
whole procedure will be an entirely 
new adventure where he must de- 
velop skill as a stalker, gain knowl- 
edge on the important rules of hunt- 
ing safety and above all become a 
good judge of estimating unknown 
distances. Such experience can help 
our nimrod later if he hunts the 
more crafty big game. 

Assuming our sportsman is well 
versed on safety, and quite well 









Woodchuck Rifle’ 


By Jim Varner 
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understands the basic rules of careful 
approach and camouflage necessary 
when hunting elusive timid game, we 
will boil our discussion down to the 
subject of estimating unknown dis- 
tances and the rifles and calibers best 
adapted to long range work on small 
targets. In other words, crow and 
woodchuck accuracy in a firearm is 
what the rifleman is interested in if 
he hunts this pair for sport. He is an 
embryo perfectionist and with experi- 
ence will develop the technique of 
the expert, providing he purchases 
the correct equipment to start with 
and has been trained by experienced 
N.R.A. instructors, or other old- 
timers who know the game. There is 
nothing more discouraging to a new 
hunter than to purchase misfit rifles 


‘in unsuitable calibers with inadequate 


scopes and poor mounts. With the 
fine equipment available today at rea- 
sonable prices, these discouraging mis- 
takes can be easily avoided. You don’t 
have to hock your wife’s jewelry to 
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purchase a satisfactory varmint rifle. 
So members of our big GAME NEws 
camp, don’t go out and spend all of 
your ‘laughing-cabbage’ for the first 
‘one-and-only’ woodchuck outfit some 
over enthusiastic salesman tries to 
sell you. Check the consensus of 
opinion of your local N.R.A. shooters 
and try to attend some of their ‘ses- 
sions’ on the range as they test rifles 
and scope for long range accuracy. 
You will soon form your own opinion 
as to what is best suited for your 
pocket-book and requirements. 

We will leave the rim fires and 
older slow center-fire cartridges out 
of the picture. The rim-fires are not 
powerful enough. The older center- 
fire cartridges are not fast enough in 
velocity and lack accuracy. Perhaps 
you will say, “Just what should we 
consider then as desirable woodchuck 
and crow rifle?” That question covers 
a lot of territory. Here we will 
promptly go into a great big huddle 
and try and solve it. First we will 
look over the list of the better known 
American rifles from the modest 





priced ones to the higher priced 
models. For the hunter who watches 
his pennies, here are some good buys. 
If you shop around you may find one 
of Winchester’s discontinued model 
43 light bolt action arms in 22 Hornet 
or 218 Bee caliber being closed out 
around $45. These fine little rifles are 
drilled and tapped for popular scope 
mounts and with the excellent 
Weaver J4 scope which is being sold 
as low as $22.50 they will do satis- 
factory work on crows to 125 yards 
and chucks to 175 yards on the less 
windy days. The J4 is about the least 
expensive practical scope you will find 
in four power. It is sturdy and has 
accurate adjustments for elevation 
and windage. 

Next on the list I consider the 
Savage model 340 in 22 Hornet and 
222 Remington caliber a lot of fire- 
arm for the money, which is $60.00 
plus or minus a few dollars. The re- 
ceiver of this little arm is drilled for 
the cheap side mounts as well as the 
more expensive type. In the 222 
Remington caliber you need more 


SAND-BAG REST is used in testing accuracy of crow and woodchuck rifles at ranges from 
100 to 300 yards. Mike Rinaldi, an experienced NRA instructor, is shown here firing a 
Model 54 Winchester 30/06 Sniper’s Rifle or “bull-gun.” The telescopic sight is a Lyman 
15X Super Target Spot. With carefully loaded ammunition, this rifle consistently shot one 


minute of angle groups to all ranges. 
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is shown in these groups fired with a standard Model 70 


using the 80 grain bullet at 3500 feet per 


second, These are average groups with this excellent cartridge and rifle. 


magnification than the 4X to bring 
out the inherent accuracy of this 
splendid little cartridge which easily 
qualifies for up to 200 yard work on 
crows and at least 250 yards on wood- 
chucks under favorable wind condi- 
tions. Continuing our suggestions for 
an economy set-up, let me say if you 
find your Weaver J2.5 or J4, or 
similar type scopes lack magnification 
for the longer shots, try one of the 
Special Varmint Attachments as ad- 
vertised by the Williams Gun Sight 
Company, Davison, Michigan. This 
attachment brings your J2.5 or J4 up 
to full 8X and costs only $12. The 
R. A. Litschert Company of Win- 
chester, Indiana specializes in these 
Varmint Attachments also. While 
their prices run slightly higher they 
are well worth what they cost. 
Litschert’s attachments are made to 
bring the J2.5, J4, J3 and the K6 up 
to 8X, 10X and 12X. Simply unscrew 
the front or objective lens on your 
low powered scope and screw in the 


attachment according to instructions 
that accompany it. This makes any 
scope mentioned above a versatile all 
purpose one without changing the 
zero in any way. Use the hi-power 
attachment thru the summer on 
crows, woodchucks and targets then 
change back to the original lens for 
deer hunting providing your arm is 
of suitable caliber. Under rigid care- 
ful sand-bag rest testing, and many 
days in the field we have found above 
combinations highly _ satisfactory. 
While they don’t possess the extreme 
brilliancy of scopes costing two and 
three, times as much, they do serve a 
definitely satisfactory purpose. 

In the next bracket one might con- 
sider the new 336 Marlin lever action 
in 219 Zipper. Winchester put this 
cartridge out a few years back on 
their 1894 action. Due to a flat nosed 
bullet being necessary in the tubular 
magazine, combined with its having 
a rim, it never became very popular. 
The older lever actions don’t adapt 
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priced ones to the higher priced 
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If you shop around you may find one 
of Winchester’s discontinued model 
43 light bolt action arms in 22 Hornet 
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drilled and tapped for popular scope 
mounts and with the _ excellent 
Weaver J4 scope which is being sold 
as low as $22.50 they will do satis- 
factory work on crows to 125 yards 
and chucks to 175 yards on the less 
windy days. The J4 is about the least 
expensive practical scope you will find 
in four power. It is sturdy and has 
accurate adjustments for elevation 
and windage. 

Next on the list I consider the 
Savage model 340 in 22 Hornet and 
222 Remington caliber a lot of fire- 
arm for the money, which is $60.00 
plus or minus a few dollars. The re- 
ceiver of this little arm is drilled for 
the cheap side mounts as well as the 
more expensive type. In the 222 
Remington caliber you need more 


SAND-BAG REST is used in testing accuracy of crow and woodchuck rifles at ranges from 
100 to 300 yards. Mike Rinaldi, an experienced NRA instructor, is shown here firing a 
Model 54 Winchester 30/06 Sniper's Rifle or “bull-gun.” The telescopic sight is a Lyman 
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PRACTICAL ACCURACY is shown in these groups fired with a standard Model 70 
Winchester Feather-weight rifle in 243 caliber, using the 80 grain bullet at 3500 feet per 
second, These are average groups with this excellent cartridge and rifle. 


magnification than the 4X to bring 
out the inherent accuracy of this 
splendid little cartridge which easily 
qualifies for up to 200 yard work on 
crows and at least 250 yards on wood- 
chucks under favorable wind condi- 
tions. Continuing our suggestions for 
an economy set-up, let me say if you 
find your Weaver J2.5 or J4, or 
similar type scopes lack magnification 
for the longer shots, try one of the 
Special Varmint Attachments as ad- 
vertised by the Williams Gun Sight 
Company, Davison, Michigan. This 
attachment brings your J2.5 or J4 up 
to full 8X and costs only $12. The 
R. A. Litschert Company of Win- 
chester, Indiana specializes in these 
Varmint Attachments also. While 
their prices run slightly higher they 
are well worth what they cost. 
Litschert’s attachments are made to 
bring the J2.5, J4, J3 and the K6 up 
to 8X, 10X and 12X. Simply unscrew 
the front or objective lens on your 
low powered scope and screw in the 


attachment according to instructions 
that accompany it. This makes any 
scope mentioned above a versatile all 
purpose one without changing the 
zero in any way. Use the hi-power 
attachment thru the summer on 
crows, woodchucks and targets then 
change back to the original lens for 
deer hunting providing your arm is 
of suitable caliber. Under rigid care- 
ful sand-bag rest testing, and many 
days in the field we have found above 
combinations highly _ satisfactory. 
While they don’t possess the extreme 
brilliancy of scopes costing two and 
three, times as much, they do serve a 
definitely satisfactory purpose. 

In the next bracket one might con- 
sider the new 336 Marlin lever action 
in 219 Zipper. Winchester put this 
cartridge out a few years back on 
their 1894 action. Due to a flat nosed 
bullet being necessary in the tubular 
magazine, combined with its having 
a rim, it never became very popular. 
The older lever actions don’t adapt 
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themselves to hand loading nearly as 
well as the bolt guns. Like the 22 
Hi-power Savage this cartridge can be 
made a good one but why consider 
it when easier to handle calibers are 
made. 


The Remington model 721 and 722 
selling below $100 offers the hunter 
about anything he may reasonably 
wish in the medium price field. Its 
barrels are precision rifled for utmost 
accuracy, the bolt is one of the safest 
and strongest, the trigger pull is crisp 
with no back-lash and the calibers it 
is furnished in should suit the most 
fastidious gun-crank. They range as 
follows: 222, 222 Magnum, 244, 257, 
270 Win., 280, 300 Savage, 308 Win., 
30/06 and 300 H. & H. Mag. Take 
your pick; you certainly can’t go 
wrong. Every one of the calibers men- 
tioned are modern super-dupers. All 
of them reload easily and this rifle’s 
action is very smooth. The Reming- 
ton 721’s and 722’s are tapped and 
drilled for all popular receiver sights 
and telescopic mounts. All of above 
calibers deserve the best telescopic 
equipment one can afford. However, 
above reasonable priced scope com- 
binations will perform satisfactorily 
on this rifle. 

Above the $100 bracket one can 
choose from a variety that takes in 
the new trombone action Remington 
model 760 in all calibers mentioned 
for the bolt gun except the 300 
H. & H. Magnum; the good old 
model 99 Savage lever action in 250/- 
3000, 243 Winchester, 300 Savage, 308 
Winchester and 358 Winchester; the 
new Winchester model 88 lever action 
in 243, 308 and 358 calibers; the 
Savage bolt action model 110, made 
in both right and left handed bolt 
action, and in 243, 270, 308 and 30/06 
calibers; the new Marlin and Colt 
bolt action rifles, using Sako or F.N. 
actions in above popular calibers and 
last but not least the famous model 
70 Winchester bolt gun in models 
from feather-weight to long range 
vermin rifles and heavy bull-gun 


target rifles. This is the rifle that 
made the 270 Winchester caliber so 
popular and right now is giving us 
two of the finest woodchuck calibers 
commercially made, the 220 Swift and 
the 243 Winchester which is a 6mm. 
I still consider the 220 Swift easily 
the peer of all the 22’s or 224 caliber 
vermin cartridges when one considers 
practical accuracy and realizes he can 
purchase such accuracy and range 
over the counter. Despite arguments 
to the contrary, this cartridge reloads 
easily and adapts itself to all shoot- 
ing from squirrels with reduced loads 
to 300 yard crow shooting and 400 
yard woodchuck shooting. I person- 
ally prefer the 55 grain Sierra and 
Hornaday spire point bullets for ex- 
treme range. The Hornaday is a little 
bomb-shell when it hits. The factory 
load in this caliber is the fastest made 
today. It moseys along some 4150 
feet per second from the muzzle. This 
model 70 is also made in 300 H. & H., 
375 H. & H. and the tremendous 458 
African Magnum. The last three 
would not qualify very well as wood- 
chuck rifles but fellows who expect to 
use them on big and dangerous game 
certainly can learn a lot about them 
by practicing on woodchucks, thereby 
testing scopes or iron sights. Over 
90% of our shooting today is on 
simulated targets. One cannot overdo 
testing equipment under field condi- 
tions. Old mother earth stops a slug 
striking 5,000 foot pounds as quickly 
as one striking 200 pounds. This 
about covers the excellent group of 
sporting rifles made by our American 
manufacturers in center fire car- 
tridges. The custom made arms are 
varied as you will see later. 

One of the more popular custom 
rifles made today is the Weatherby 
rifle made in standard calibers and 
magnum versions that are consider- 
ably more powerful than the regular 
arms companies produce. Other so 
called off standard, or ‘wildcat’ cali- 
bers, are made in numerous dimen- 
sions. These are fitted to our military 
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FIVE SHOT GROUPS fired at 100 and 200 yards with Varner’s 219 Zipper Improved, 


using 55 grain Sierra 224 diameter bullets driven about 3500 feet per second. Rifle has a 
heavy Buehmiller barrel with a 10X Fecker target scope. Four of the five shots on the 
small target measure about one inch from center to center. The one shot low and to the 


right was pulled out. 


Springfield and Enfield actionis as well 
as European Mauser, Sako and F.N. 
Mauser actions. Many of them are 
good but they require an expert to 
get the best out of them; besides the 
cost of shooting is much higher. Wild- 
cat calibers and bench rest firearms 
belong in another category which we 
hope to cover at a later date after 
the Wilkes-Barre Rifle Club holds 
their Registered Bench Rest Tourna- 
ment. 

High velocity is one thing and gilt 
edge accuracy is another. One can 
drive a 150 grain bullet around 3100 
feet per second out of a 24 inch barrel 
in 30/06. Such speed with a perfectly 
formed bullet should produce a tra- 
jectory flat enough for woodchucks 
up to 350 yards when sighted to hit 
three inches high at 100 yards. How- 
ever, if this maximum load is not 
highly accurate it is more or less use- 
less as a woodchuck cartridge and 
practically worthless on crows. By the 
same token Roy Weatherby’s great 
30 caliber magnum is supposed to 





drive a 150 grain -06. bullet at the 
tremendous velocity of 3650 feet per 
second. He claims one shot kills with 
this rifle on the heaviest African 
game. No doubt he is telling the truth 
but the same load may not have the 
accuracy necessary for crow and wood- 
chucks. If it has, it would easily 
qualify for the title of the ‘mythical’ 
500 yard woodchuck rifle. We hope 
to be able to give you more on this 
later on as three of these rifles are 
available. The recoil and noise of 
such an arm just about checks it off 
the list as a vermin rifle. 

Briefly summed up the best calibers 
for vermin should be light in recoil, 
capable of at least one minute of 
angle groups to at least 300 yards. 
A minute of angle means one inch 
at 100 yards, two inches at 200 yards 
and so on. Bullets should have a 
velocity of 3000 feet per second or 
better with good sectional density 
which determines its ability to over- 
come resistance of the air and shoot 
flat. A cartridge which has a path 
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above the line of sight of over three 
inches at 100 yards when sighted in 
for 200 yards is not up to par for 
woodchucks beyond 200 yards and 
certainly is not a good crow rifle for 
that range regardless of how accurate 
it may be. Our smallest practical 
woodchuck caliber is the 22 Hornet. 
It drives a 45 grain stubby, rather 
poor sectional density, bullet some 
2700 feet per second. When sighted 
in for 100 yards it rises one inch 
above the line of sight at 50 yards 
but drops 9 inches low at 200 yards. 
The same cartridge rises 44% inches 
above the line of sight at 100 yards 
when sighted to strike center at 200 
yards. In the hands of a careful out- 
doorsman who is a good judge of dis- 
tances and wind velocities and who 
becomes well acquainted with it, a 
lot of crows and chucks can be elimi- 
nated with a minimum of fuss. The 
222 Remington drives a 50 grain 
slightly better bullet 3200 feet per 
second. Its midrange height at 100 
yards when sighted for 200 is only 2 
inches. Its companion 222 Remington 
Magnum drives a 55 grain wel 
shaped bullet some 3300 feet per 
second and has a midrange curve of 
roughly 134 inches while the speed 
demon 220 Swift driving a 48 grain 


SAFETY OF HIGH SPEED BULLETS is demonstrated here to show bullets disintegrate 
upon impact on a can of water. Note the water goes up in vapor. 








bullet will not miss your hand out 
to 350 yards. It does even better with 
the 55 grain Sierra driven 3900 feet 
per second by hand loading. All of 
above loads are deadly varmint car- | 
tridges with practically no recoil. The 
243 Winchestér and 244 Remington 
just about hit the happy medium 
while the 270 Winchester 30/06, and 
257 Roberts will all shot flat enough 
for 400 yard work if you prefer the 
heavier caliber. Excellent practical 
accuracy from standard weight arm 
is what the vermin shooter seeks. Re- 
cent tests accompanying this article 
will show you what we mean by de- 
pendable practical accuracy. Its not 
the freak now-and-then long range 
shot that counts. One wants an out- 
fit which is so dependable and fool- 
proof he can depend upon it to do its 
part from shot to shot at all crows 
and chucks from 100 yards on out. 
Personally, I can see no sport in 
shooting a chuck at much less than 
200 yards unless strictly head shots. 
Don’t expect to be an expert without 
practice. Shoot and keep on shooting, 
then shoot some more. In other words 
learn to reload and shoot for pro- 
ficiency. Excellent ballistic charts are 
available—study them carefully and 
know YOUR WOODCHUCK RIFLE. 

























Aim To. Score 





By Tom Forbes 


fe changes all things. Man is 
a creature of habit and instinc- 
tively resists any attempt to change 
his daily routine. New ideas are 
viewed with suspicion and frequently 
are accepted only after some cour- 
ageous individual has demonstrated 
their worth. “Let George do it,” is 
a phrase frequently used to ridicule 
any proposal to change our ac- 
customed way of doing things; but 
when George does do it and is suc- 





cessful we are frequently forced to 
change our methods if we are to 
compete on a basis of equality with 
George. 

Change occurs slowly and imper- 
ceptibly on a day to day basis. Only 
when we look at the past can we 
measure the startling changes that 
have taken place in the world in 
which we live and the effect they 
have had on each of us. Change may 
be detrimental as well as beneficial. 
A fad may be short lived but it may 
cause untold damage before it is dis- 
carded and reason once more governs 
our actions. 

The past decade has been a period 
of accelerated change in the sport of 
archery. Since the war there has been 
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a revolution in the bowyer’s art. 
Materials, unknown twenty years ago 
are used in the construction of the 
modern bow which far excels in per- 
formance the self bow made from a 
single billet of wood. True, the lam- 
inated bow is not a modern inven- 
tion. Centuries ago the Turks and 
Mongols had recurved, laminated 
bows but the materials used in their 
construction were inferior by modern 
standards. For several centuries and 
until the advent of fire arms, the 
English long-bow dominated the 
field. No examples of this bow have 
survived but written accounts tell us 
that it was a self bow made of yew 
with straight ends and possibly six 
feet in length. 

The modern controversy over free- 
style and instinctive techniques is 
part of the continuing effort to 
master the art of shooting a bow. 
Sights are a recent innovation but 
there have been almost as numerous 
variations of the draw as there are 
races of mankind. The three finger 
draw which we accept as the “only” 
proper method is not universally 
used even in the present day. In 
Asia the thumb ring is used to draw 
the bow string with the thumb. Two 
fingers are frequently used and in 
some parts of the world the arrow is 
pinched between the thumb and first 
joint of the forefinger. The arrow 
has been shot from either side of the 
bow and the draw made all the way 
from the ear to the chest. Of one 
thing only can we be certain and 
that is each of these bowmen was 
attempting to develop a_ technique 
that would enable him to hit the 
mark with consistent regularity. 
Primitive man was dependent on his 
skill with the bow for both food and 
safety. I think that we can agree that 
these bowmen had one thing in com- 
mon. They would use any means or 
method to improve their marksman- 
ship. 

Organized archery in the United 
States dates from 1878 when the 





National Archery Association was 
formed. Target shooting dominated 
the field. Scores improved as tackle 
and equipment were developed. 
Point of aim shooting was perfected 
on the target-Jine. This method was 
still in use as late in 1940 and many 
of the top scores were made by point 
of aim shooters. During this period 
archers began experimenting with 
sights which could be adjusted for 
the standard yardages shot in tourna- 
ment target competition. Bow sights 
are now standard equipment on the 
target line. Prior to this period few 
archers hunted with the bow. Penn- 
sylvania was the first of the states to 
legalize the bow as a means for tak- 
ing game. From 1929 until 1951 bow 
hunting was enjoyed by a_ few 
archers. These men were primarily 
target archers who liked to hunt and 
they started to carry their bow into 
the hunting field. A number of these 
old timers still shoot with a sight on 
the target line and use the hunting 
aim and high anchor when they go 
into the hunting field. The Pennsy]l- 
vania State Archery Association was 
formerly composed almost entirely of 
target archers. Its primary purpose 
was and is to promote the sport of 
archery in all its phases in the State. 
Due to the interest of the bow 
hunters within the organization the 
association promoted and worked for 
a deer season for archers only. The 
necessary legislation was enacted and 
in 1951 the archery deer season was 
enjoyed by 5442 bowmen who took 
32 male deer with the bow and 
arrow. 

Prior to 1951 field archery was 
almost unknown in Pennsylvania. 
The archers deer season marked the 
rise of the field archer in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Today the field archer domi- 
nates the sport in Pennsylvania. Hun- 
dreds of field clubs have been organ- 
ized and are member clubs of The 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion. 72,918 licenses were issued for 
the 1958 any deer season of 18 days 
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duration in Pennsylvania and the 
bowhunters bagged 1358 deer. Penn- 
sylvania has climbed to the number 
one position in the nation. 

It is quite natural that the sudden 
growth of field archery in Pennsy]l- 
vania would present problems. The 
primary interest of the field archer 
was to use the bow in the hunting 
field. As newcomers to the sport of 
archery they were hesitant about 
joining the predominantly target 
archer clubs. It was widely believed 
that a field archer using the high 
anchor and hunting aim could not 
compete on terms of equality with 
the target archer who used a sight 
on his bow. In the early stages many 
of these clubs restricted their mem- 
bership to bar the sight shooter from 
competition. There was a_ general 
feeling that the sight shooter would 
always win in competition. They had 
been led to believe that shooting a 
bow was a matter of instinct and 


failed to realize that the old line 
target shooter who used a sight had 
spent years developing his ability to 
hit the target. Probably because they 
had nothing to fear from beginners 
the old line target clubs welcomed 
these newcomers and made no stipu- 
lations as to what equipment they 
could use or what method they em- 
ployed to shoot a bow. Some of the 
field clubs tried to solve the problem 
by setting up two divisions within 
the club; one for sight shooters, com- 
monly called “free-style’ and the 
other for bare bow shooters or the 
“instinctive group.” This insured 
that every archer could compete in 
their tournaments; at the same time 
it prevented the free-style archer 
from sweeping the field in competi- 
tion. To increase their membership 
from the new crop of archers the old 
line target clubs set up field courses 
and they too adopted the two divi- 
sions for competitive shoots. 


FIELD ARCHERY was almost unknown in Pennsylvania prior to 1951. Today the field 
archer dominates the sport. Hundreds of field clubs have been organized and Pennsylvania 


has climbed to the number one position in archery throughout the nation. 
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Gradually it became evident that 
a change was taking place. The field 
shooters gradually mastered their 
weapon and found that they no 
longer had to concede first place to 
the sight shooter. As they reached 
the expert class they welcomed the 
opportunity to match their skill with 
the free-style shooter. Since in any 
group of archers there are at least 
ten novices to one expert it slowly 
became evident that these arbitrary 
classifications were causing a multi- 
plication of paper work and dupli- 
cation of awards at considerable ex- 
pense. 

Today we are moving rapidly to- 
ward the abolition of the two divi- 
sion set up. The movement started 
in the older field clubs and has 
gained such headway that it has been 
adopted by several of the conferences 
in the state. The myth that an “In- 
stincter” could not win against a 
free-style archer has been proven 
false. The skill with which you 


handle your weapon is the only thing 


that counts. You acquire that skill 
by constant and painstaking efforts to 
perfect your shooting form . 

Every attempt to divide archers 
into groups on the basis of their 
shooting method or the type of equip- 
ment they employ is doomed to fail- 
ure. The rank and file of archers are 
primarily interested in hitting a 
designated target. They enjoy shoot- 
ing with one another regardless of 
shooting style or type of equipment. 
The appellation “Bowhunter” cannot 


be acquired in its true sense by carry- 
ing a membership card in an organ- 
ization of that name. When the man 
or woman behind the bow is a marks- 
man and has learned to shoot well 
with a weapon of his choice, when 
he or she cart stalk a deer to within 
bow shot, and trail and recover the 
quarry after registering a hit; then 
that person is a Bowhunter. 

A glance at the scores of the top 
ranking shooters in the Pennsylvania 
State Archery Championships is a 
case in point. In the 1958 Field Cham- 
pionship Tournament the top posi- 
tion went to Bob Kaufhold, Jr. shoot- 
ing free-style while Jay Peake, former 
NFAA Champion came in_ ninth. 
However in the State Target Cham- 
pionship Tournament Jay Peake was 
second and only eleven points behind 
the winner, Charles Hein, the defend- 
ing champion. Kaufhold trailed 
Peake by 25 points for the fourth 
place spot. 

Perhaps we are not ready for it, 
but the day is coming when divisions 
will be abolished in Pennsylvania and 
the State Championship Tournament 
will consist of at least a field round 
and a single or possibly a double 
American round. The winner will 
truly be the Champion Archer of the 
State of Pennsylvania. He will have 
earned the title not because of the 
type of equipment he uses, not be- 
cause of the method he employs but 
because he is the best marksman at 
that particular tournament. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 


JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER 


Division of Research 





JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST ae D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, re yerk. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21442 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
oes. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MlItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyd er. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
tne Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-519" 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


ASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 17-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 
UTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 

Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
PENNA. STATE “COLLEGE 
AGRICULTURE LIBRARY 
UNIVERS{(TY PARK,PA. 
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